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RUSSIA AND THE GERMAN STATE 
By F. A. Voigt 


I 


HE Germans have been cheated out of their own revolution, at least 

in the three western zones, especially in the British zone. A sham 
revolution, not in the least their own, the product of shallow and phari- 
saical minds, has been imposed upon them. They accept it because they 
are too beaten, too tired, too cold, and too hungry to resist. But the time 
is coming when they will resist—and resist successfully. 

As they can have no revolution of their own (for they can have 
nothing of their own, at least not yet), they will choose, indeed, they are 
already choosing, between the sham and the genuine. 

The revolution imposed upon them in the Russian zone is not a 
sham. It is not their own, and it is more in the nature of a counter- 
revolution than a revolution—a part of that general counter-revolution 
which is, under the autocratic leadership of Russia, undoing the national 
and social revolutions of the First World War, and establishing bureau- 
cratic absolutisms in all the countries between the Baltic and the Z2gean, 
excepting Greece. But even if it is an alien imposition, it is not an 
imposture, and its effects will never be wholly obliterated, whereas of 
the sham revolution in western Germany nothing will remain. 

What the western Powers, especially Great Britain, are imposing in 
their zones under the name of democracy is unintelligible to the Germans, 
who believe that democracy is something quite different—as indeed it is. 
What Russia is imposing in her zone under the same name, is also some- 
thing different, but it is intelligible, especially to the Germans, because 
it has much in common with National Socialism. 

The Germans, in their tendency to idealise everything British and 
encouraged by British propaganda (which served the cause of the sham 
revolution better than the cause of victory in the war), expected some- 
thing incomparably and ideally better, than National Socialism. They 
have been deeply disillusioned, so deeply that Anglophilia is being 
converted into Anglophobia. In the Russian zone they have been 
disappointed, rather than disillusioned, and have found something that 
is not worse, or at least not much worse, than National Socialism. 
Stalin may be no improvement on Hitler, but at least he is not so remote 
from Hitler as to be wholly unfamiliar. And in terrifying darkness, 
every familiar object is a comfort, even if it be a poor comfort. In the 
east, the Germans have begun to know where they are. In the west, 
they have not begun to know. 

If ever a revolution had been justified, it would have been revolution 
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overthrowing and bloodily extirpating the National Socialist tyranny. 
The process known as ‘ de-nazification’ is not the radical, retributive, 
and expiatory deed which was essential to the authentic German revolu- 
tion. Such a deed, once done, has inaugurated and sanctified the new 
revolutionary order. In that order, the Germans would have taken 
pride, the terrible stain on their national honour would have been washed 
away in guilty blood. 

In this revolution they would have done for themselves what the 
English did for themselves in 1688, the French in 1789, and the Russians 
in 1917. This revolution, so necessary to the German nation, so necessary 
to the future of Europe, was prevented by the victors. That Russia should 
have prevented it was natural, for Russia is a counter-revolutionary 
Power. That the western Powers should have prevented it was un- 
natural—and a catastrophic blunder. 

The victors did not bring the National Socialists to justice—they 
saved them from justice. The sentences carried out at Nuremberg were 
not justice, although the condemned men were guilty men. The trial 
did not impress the Germans in the least—the Germans were not even 
interested. However unfair the trial of the National Socialist leaders 
by a German revolutional tribunal might have been (and we see no 
reason why it should have been unfair) it would still have been just by 
comparison with the trial which was conducted so fairly at Nuremberg. 

Under the purifying and invigorating stimulus of authentic revolu- 
tion, the Germans would have begun a new life—a life with a meaning. 
Because their life in the western zones has meaning, their sufferings have 
no meaning, and are the more unendurable. And that is the deeper 
reason why they have begun to hate England, as they never hated her 
before—not even at the height of the First World War or of the Second. 

England killed the new life in the womb of Germany. It is this 
unborn corpse that is poisoning Germany, poisoning Europe. 


II 


The Germans do not want democracy. No political order is intrin- 
sically good, there is none that has universal validity. Democracy 
suits the western nations, but not the Germans. 

Democracy attracted the Germans after the First World War because 
Great Britain and the United States were democratic. It attracted them 
after the Second World War for the same reason. What the Germans 
had seen of Russia—and they had seen much—appalled them. They 
expected to receive true democracy from Great Britain and the United 
States—above all from Great Britain—and were willing, even eager, to 
adopt it. Had they been allowed to do so, after achieving their authentic 
revolution, adoption would have become adaptation, and the result, after 
a number of years, would have been a political order, in an Organic State ; 
an order German in character and different from democracy as under- 
stood in the west, but nevertheless impregnated with western ideals. 
The overthrow of National Socialism would have been final. 
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Only the Organic State, as it is called by Dr. Weldon,1 has a meaning 
to the Germans—any other sort of State is, to them, no State at all but 
only a government, and one useful, perhaps, for a transitory purpose, 
but alien to their nature. By Organic State, Dr. Weldon means— 

‘The State as Society organised as a sovereign political body’ and 
conceived ‘ as a national individual, superior to, and more valuable than 
the individuals who are its citizens.’ # 

The Organic State is not intrinsically despotic, though it may be so. 
But it is felt to be despotic by those who prefer democracy under what 
Dr. Weldon calls the Mechanical State, that is to say, a State which is a 
means to an end, such as the happiness or liberty of the individual (or, 
according to the Marxian conception, the oppression and exploitation 
of the individual), and not an organism existing by its own right, or 
an organic whole superior to the parts. The Fascist and the National 
Socialist States were organic. 

Is the Russian State Organic or Mechanical? It is not Marxian. It is 
almost 30 years old and shows no sign of ‘ withering away ’"—it cannot 
therefore be Marxian. It is certainly not democratic. It is a means to 
an end, and therefore Mechanical. What is the end? The establish- 
ment of universal socialism. But, according to the present Russian 
conception, the Russian State is identical with socialism—it is she 
Socialist State—and universal socialism is but the extension of the 
Russian State to the rest of the world. In a last analysis, therefore, 
the Russian State is Organic, an end in itself, an end achieved in Russia 
and to be achieved universally, and far ‘ more valuable than the indi- 
viduals who are its citizens’ whether they be citizens of Russia or of 
the world. 

.The Greek Polis were Organic. The States conceived by Plato, 
Aristotle—and, as Dr. Weldon shows—by Rousseau, are Organic. 
The Hegelian State is Organic par excellence. 

The Weimar Republic was an attempt to establish the Mechanical 
State under Government by consent. The Government was mechani- 
cally, indeed mathematically, representative, but the consent was lacking. 
The Reichstag was not a Parliament in the English sense, but an arena 
in which the parties fought one another, some of them, who, in time, 
made up the majority, fighting not only the Government but the State 
itself. The Reichstag was not a body with a sense of collective respon- 
sibility and in agreement upon fundamentals. No State can survive if 
revolutionary movements can command a majority in the legislature— 
either these movements will suppress or transform the State, or the State 
will suppress or transform the legislature. 

The Empire of the Hohenzollerns was an Organic State. It was 
paternalistic in tendency, an Obrigheitastaat. It was martial, but neither 
despotic nor arbitrary. Judged by the modest standards of our own 
day, it was enlightened, moderately progressive and respectful (to a 

1 T.D. Weldon: States and Morals, pub. John Murray, London, 1947, pp. 302. 95. net. 

® Ibid., p. 29. 
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degree that has become rare in Europe) of the Rule of Law.* It was not 
democratic, but local government, which suits German individualism 
better than democracy, was more highly developed under the Hohen- 
zollerns than it ever was in England. The Third Realm was more than a 
despotism: it was a tyranny. It overthrew the Rule of Law. It was 
obscurantist, and far too progressive—the car of progress was so 
accelerated that the collision known as the Second World War was the 
result. 

In the course of that war the Third Realm came to be hated by 
nearly all Germans. The victory of the Allied Powers was welcomed 
by many, perhaps by most, not only because it put an end to the war, 
but also because it put an end to a tyranny which was as corrupt as it 
was cruel. The Germans regarded the western Allies, especially the 
British, as liberators. 

The Germans expected freedom and had been confirmed in this 
expectation by a pharisaical propaganda which they believed to be the 
voice of England, whereas it was but a preparation for the sham demo- 
cracy which they have now learned to hate and despise. 

Freedom is relative and subjective. It implies an organic and har- 
monious relationship between the individual and the world. Individual 
Germans may find this relationship in Great Britain and in the United 
States, but the Germans as a nation do not find it in any democracy. 
It was not cynicism only that called the National Socialist movement a 
* movement of liberation,’ a Freiheitsbewegung. ‘The triumph of Hitler in 
1933 was felt, and intensely so, as a liberation by millions of Germans. 
There is no objective test of freedom—they are free who feel free. 

The Germans, to-day, want a State, and the chief reason why Russia 
has begun to attract, and Great Britain to repel, them is that Russia 
offers them the prospect of an Organic State while Great Britain does not 
offer them the prospect of any State at all. To the Germans a State, 
however bad, is better than no State—and, to them, a State that is not 
Organic is not a State. As Dr. Weldon says, the Germans 


‘are waiting for somebody to give them back this organic State, and, pre- 
sumably, in due course, somebody will do so, since there is no sign that they 
can live without it.’ 


If Russia gives it to them, it will not be a State of their own. But 
even a State that is not their own is better than none. Besides, they 
believe—rightly or wrongly—that if they have a State, even if not their 
own, they will, in time, make it their own. 

Having been cheated out of their revolution by the democracies, 
the Germans are attracted by the counter-revolutionary despotism of 
Russia. Even counter-revolution is better than no revolution at all. 


Aprés Hitler le déluge. The Germans do not like / dé/uge—who does ? 


* The standards of justice observed under the Empire of the Hohenzollerns were higher 
than under the Weimar Republic. 
* Op. cit., p. 179. 
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Back to Hitler is impossible, for he is not available. But Stalin is—for- 
ward, therefore, to Stalin. 


Ii 


In the eastern Zone, the German official, especially the trade union 
official, has a function that is becoming intelligible. He is part, a humble, 
even a humiliated, part, but nevertheless an organic part of an organic 
State, the Russian State. He is acquiring a new loyalty. He accepts it 
with inner repulsion. But it is a loyalty nevertheless. 

[In the western Zones he has no intelligible function. His loyalty 
is to what? Not to the German State, for none exists. Not to the 
British, American or French States, for these claim no allegiance—except 
to a sham ‘ democtacy.’? Much money and care is being directed to the 
‘ re-education’ of the Germans, and some excellent pedagogues are 
engaged in this task, although they are sorely needed at home. What 
right have the western Powers to interfere in the education of the Ger- 
mans? Do they really imagine that this is the way to make the Germans 
accept ‘democracy’? Is it not presumptuous and pharisaical on their 
part to attempt this work of ‘ re-education’? In fact, is not the so- 
called ‘ re-education’ of the Germans nonsense? Of course it is—in 
the western Zone! But not in the eastern—there ‘ re-education’ (and 
propaganda) means training in service of the Russian State, and ‘ demo- 
cracy ’ means Communist Imperialism. 

The Germans do not know better than anyone else whether there will 
be another war. But they do know that things will not remain as they 
are, that the whole structure of Europe, the whole political and moral 
order will and must change. They know that a gigantic conflict is in 
progress. They see that the western Powers, especially Great Britain 
are waging a phomey wat—a word that has entered the German language— 
whereas the Russians are waging a real war, a revolutionary, or rather, a 
counter-revolutionary, war, in which the Russians win great victories. 
They see that if Russia’s conquests continue, she may dominate all 
Europe, and much more, without open warfare of arms—as Germany 
could have done had Hitler not gone to war. The Germans know 
something about war and revolution by now—much more than their 
would-be ‘ re-educators ’ know. 

The Germans in the Russian Zone know that everyone who is not 
pro-Russian is a ‘ Fascist.’5 Not really so, of course—at least, not yet. 
‘The question is,’ said Alice, ‘ whether you cam make words mean different 
things.’ The Russians certainly can! ‘The question is,’ said Humpty 
Dumpty,‘ who is to be master—that’s all.’ * That is indeed all! 

The Germans observe that the Third International is a reality while 
the Second is not. Behind the Third, there is the whole might of the 
Russian State, the Red Army, navy and air-force, and the NKVD. 


5 We should have thought that belief in the Atlantic Charter would be harmless enough; 
But not in eastern Germany where it is not safe to be an * Atlantic Charter Fascist.’ 
* Through the Looking Glass. 
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Behind the Second, there is nothing—not even the British Labour 
Government. The German Social Democrats far outnumber the Com- 
munists. They are much more respectable and much more respected. 
The German Communists are hated and despised. They would, if Russian 
protection were withdrawn, be exterminated. The Germans know them 
to be the meanest of agents, who crawl, and lie and cheat. 

The Social Democrats have rectitude, and even a certain dignity. 
Their one-armed leader, Schumacher, has borne his fearful sufferings with 
a fine stoicism. To-day, as in 1918 and 1919, they are doing much to 
avert anarchy. Without their co-operation it will hardly be possible for 
the western Powers to maintain discipline in the mines and factories, 
to nationalise German industry, and to internationalise the Ruhr. 

But they have no power of their own, nor are they transmitters of 
power. The Communists have no power of their own—but they transmit 
the power of Russia. When the Social Democrats will have done their 
duty, they will be swept away, as they were by Hitler in 1933. Next 
time their elimination will be complete and final—if Russia prevails. 
In eastern Germany, where Russia has prevailed, they, the Party of 
German industrial labour, have been eliminated even now. 

The action of the Social Democrats remains defensive because the 
policy of the western Powers is passive. The action of the Communists 
is aggressive because Russian policy is aggressive. 

If the Germans want a State, which they certainly do, they must, 
sooner or later, accept the Communists, unless there is a radical change 
in the policy of the western Powers. The western Powers who have 
cheated the Germans out of their revolution must not cheat them out 
of their State. It will, for a time, but not for long, be possible still for the 
Germans to co-operate with the west in the reconstruction of Europe. 
If the western Powers allow this time to pass, the Germans will entrust 
their own future to a State controlled by Russia, and one that will be 
master, under Russia, of Europe. Germany will then be a Satellite—but 
a privileged Satellite. She will be master even of western Europe, 
especially of France, under Russia. This is the prospect that has begun 
to open—a terrible prospect, even for the Germans ; they will have no 
choice, if the western Powers allow them none. Their attitude is being 
decided even now by two untranslatable formule which express the 
dialectical structure of the German mind: entweder/oder and wenn schon, 
denn schon.” 

In the Berlin elections the Social Democrats voted against the SED,® 
and, therefore against Stalin for the same reason that they voted against 
Hitler in March, 1933. But the ‘ proletarian Nazis ’ voted for the SED, 
that is to say for Stalin, for the same reason that they voted for Hitler in 
March, 1933. 


? Eitherlor is a literal but poor rendering of entweder|oder. Wenn schon, denn schon means, 
if it must be, it must be, but again the rendering is inadequate. 

8 The SED (Socialistische Einheitspartei Deutschlands), the Party of German Socialist 
Unity, which is controlled by the Communists under the Russians. 
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The Russians want ‘ bourgeois Nazis’ as technicians and experts 
who will be useful in Russian war-industry. They talk about ‘ de- 
nazification ’ (especially in the western Zones) and occasionally hang a 
‘ war criminal ’ for the sake of appearances. They need the multitude of 
‘proletarian Nazis,’ who have a two fold function, as they had under 
Hitler : firstly, to promote the disintegration of the old organised masses, 
and secondly, to form the new organised masses. They are the cruellest 
and the most servile—and, therefore, the best—of terrorists. They, 
above all others, respond to discipline (if it is severe enough), to leader- 
ship (if it is strong enough), and to the martial spirit (if it is aggressive 
enough). Discipline, leadership and the martial spirit—they make up 
new appeal, as they did the old. 


IV 


Savagery and rape, looting, abductions, deportations, wanton 
destruction, organised terrorism, murders and executions have been 
amongst the commonplaces of daily life in the Russian Zone. 

There have been exceptions. Here and there a Russian commander 
has been just and humane. In some industrial cities life is normal on the 
surface, though only on the surface. 

“Russia retains millions of German prisoners of war in conditions of 
terrible hardships and wretchedness, releasing only men who are so 
broken that many of them reach home (and what a home !) only to die. 
She has dismantled factories and taken away plant, rolling stock, rails, 
agricultural machinery, cattle, grain, and has abducted engineers, skilled 
workmen, and even boys from school. The Russian Zone is moving 
towards a terrible economic catastrophe. Russia has, with the con- 
nivance of the western Powers, robbed Germany of vast territories and 
expelled, or authorised the expulsion, of millions of men, women and 
children from their homes and homelands. Thousands have perished 
on the roads or in overcrowded trains (some have been frozen to death 
during the present winter *). Millions have found a refuge in the western 
Zone amid overcrowding, hunger, cold, and destitution. 

The Germans hate the Russians—millions would volunteer for war 
against Russia. Nevertheless, they are turning towards Russia and 
away from the western Powers. And, for the first time, there is hatred 
of Great Britain. In the First and Second World Wars hatred of Great 
Britain was often articulate but it never went wide and deep. To-day it 
goes wide and deep. 

The Germans do not think the west is uncivilised and Russia civilised. 
On the contrary, they know that civilisation is to be found in the west and 
barbarism in the east. But they are growing deeply sceptical about the 
virtues of civilisation—and are beginning to esteem certain barbarian 
virtues. 

® Death by cold does not only await refugees in the trains from eastern Germany. Seven- 


teen persons died from freezing in Hamburg and 41 suffered from frost-bite during the month 
of January, 1947 (v. The Times, 9th January, 1947). 
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Germans still try to leave the eastern for the western Zones. Millions 
would emigrate to America, Great Britain, or the Dominions if they 
could, whereas none would voluntarily emigrate to Russia, except, 
perhaps, for employment of a specialised and privileged nature. But 
although they do not wander eastward, unless they are forced, their 
looks wander eastward—and will acquire a fixed, fascinated stare. 

German nationalism is reviving. The Germans have begun to think 
in terms of power which will make their own future. They are coming 
to see no future of their own except in league with Russia’s future. 
Disillusionment over the western Powers, especially Great Britain, is 
overwhelming the most critical, the most civilised amongst them—it is 
they who feel the deepest despair, whereas those Germans who are 
toughest and most barbarous, those to whom civilisation means least, 
have a fellow-feeling for the Russians. For them there is hope once 
more. Once more a premium is put on the worst and most dangerous 
of Germans—by the will-power, the vigour, and the initiative of Russia, 
by her singleness of purpose, by her vision of universal conquest. And 
this is the new hope that has begun to stir amongst Germans—that they 
shall share the world with Russia. 

That terrible and destructive monster collective man who was struck 
down in 1945, is being raised up again in 1947. Collective man demands 
leadership, discipline, and a dream of power. He offers obedience, 
sacrifice, and efficiency. The German has been predisposed by more 
than twelve years of Hitler’s domination to be collective man. It is in 
the prospective collectivity that he has once more begun to find a 
sort of happiness. 4 

The propaganda of Dr. Goebbels has returned—the form is different 
but the spirit is the same. The Gestapo is back again—only now it is 
the NKVD. Even some of the agents who used to serve the Gestapo 
now serve the NKVD. And why not? After all they know their job 
and they are useful still—just as the technicians who helped to prepare 
the Second World War are helpful in preparing the Third. German 
informers abound in the Russian Zone—they are to be found in every 
factory, in every village. Corruption, too, has returned under the new 
masters,!® though not all agents and informers are venal—there are 
‘ idealists ’ amongst them, now as before. 

There exists, or rather there is beginning to exist, an almost human 
relationship between Germans and ordinary Russian soldiers. The 
Russian commanders are keen, efficient, ruthless, aloof. The subalierns 
are often uncouth, slow, inclined to servility, corrupt. The rank and 
file vary, for they come from different parts of European and Asiatic 
Russia, from different stages of civilisation. Some of them seem almost 
sub-human, but others are very human, especially if they come from the 
Ukraine. Between them and their superiors there is an abyss. Between 
the German people and'their new masters—the Russian authorities, the 
NKVD, and the German Communists, there is also an abyss. But 


10 y, The Times, January 27th, 1947 (p. 4, col. 4). 
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between the ordinary Russian soldiers and the German people there is a 
sort of fellow-feeling, both are on the same side of the abyss and have 
a common hatred of those on the other side. In German eyes the 
Russians begin to appear more human as well as more inhuman than the 
British—with a humanity and an inhumanity that are at least intelligible. 

The German in the Russian Zone is fully aware of the preparations 
for wat—of the fortifications along the Elbe and the Oder, of the experi- 
ments with new ‘ V-weapons,’ and so on. He cannot escape the inces- 
sant propaganda which is drummed into him by every method of overt 
and covert publicity. And he understands its significance—after all, he 
has had experience of a similar propaganda with a similar significance. 
He is sceptical of all propaganda—he believes that all propaganda is 
mendacious, as indeed it is. But scepticism does not confer immunity. 
When there is no publicity except propaganda, something of it sticks. 
And even lies have their significance. The German does not think the 
British and the Americans are untruthful—only the truths they tell 
have no apparent purpose. But the untruths disseminated by the 
Russians have a purpose. Truth does not matter any more. Lies do— 
they are realities, truths are not. Day in day out, the German in the 
Russian Zone hears the western Powers, especially Great Britain, de- 
nounced as capitalistic, imperialistic, rapacious, as bent on war with the 
‘liberated’ countries ; he hears constant reports about the contrast be- 
tween the eastern and western Zones, how much happier is the eastern, 
how much constructive work is being done there, in the western Zones, 
rations are being cut, and capitalists; Junkers, and militarists are frus- 
trating reconstruction. He hears how Russia defeated Hitler’s armies 
and liberated the German people, and how she is helping the German 
people to build a free, prosperous united democratic, socialist Germany, 
which will be strong and secure in close association with the Soviet 
Union, and how, a few years hence, the Red Flag will wave over Paris, 
London, Washington. Only Russia offers the Germans the prospect 
of national unity. The SED is the Party of National as well as of Social 
Unity—like the NSDP, the Nationalist Socialist Party, was. Its draft 
programme ‘ proclaims Germany as an indivisible democratic Republic.”2* 
And the German knows by now what the word democratic means—east 
of the Iron Curtain. 


11 «Under the guise of a resolution adopted by its executive committee in preparation 
for the Moscow conference on the German treaty the Communist-controlled Socialist Unity 
Party has published a comprehensive attack on the administration of the western Zones of 
Germany. The burden of the attack is that while everything is shaping well in the Russian 
Zone towards the creation of German economic and political unity and true democracy, 
nothing is right in the western Zones, where every form of reaction flourishes.’ 

12 Soviet News, January 6th, 1947. The Russian-sponsored Communist controlled SED 
has, in the Russian Zone, become the successor to the National Socialist Labour Front. One 
example will serve to demonstrate the ascendancy of the SED and, therefore, of the Com- 
munists who, in free elections, would poll no more than a tiny fraction of the votes : 

The Dresden police force numbers 1,972, of whom 1,660 are members of the SED, 1 is 
a Liberal Democrat, 4 are Christian Democrats (whose Party will poll the biggest vote if 
there were free elections in the Russian Zone) and 307 are members of no party. 
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The German sees—wrongly perhaps—nothing but weakness and 
irresolution on the part of the western Powers in their dealings with 
Russia. In the western Zones he can discover no policy, whereas in the 
eastern Zone Russian policy is evident—it is strong, or seems to be so, 
and has a clear purpose. Hitler made big mistakes, or the men around 
him did. Stalin, whose aims and methods are similar to Hitler’s, will 
surely avoid any big mistakes. In the western Zone, there is no per- 
ceptible hope that Germany will ever be an independent Power, will 
ever have a State which she can call her own. And only from Russia 
can she hope to recover her lost eastern territories—Germans and 
Russians will always agree against Poles. There is, in the eastern Zone, 
an illegal Reichswehbr—not the Black Reichswebr, which existed under the 
Weimar Republic, but a Red Reichswebr, the product of the Socialist 
Nationalism which has succeeded National Socialism. A vision is being 
born of future war and victory, of justice, of an end to hunger and 
humiliation, of a mighty ally, Russia, the revolutionary Power of the 
First World War and the true liberator, as well as true victor, in the 
Second World War, the Socialist Soviet Union, which will cover the 
German rear next time, so that there will rea//y be no ‘ war of two fronts.” ! 

These are the realities, or are coming to the realities, of the German 
situation, realities which the western Powers have made possible, because 
they have not understood, and do not understand the Germans, and do 
not know what to do with Germany. 

The Germans are Europeans and would rather, a hundred times 
rather, live in association with the western Powers than with Russia. But 
unless they have a State of their own they cannot live, at least not what 
they call live. Only Russia offers them the prospect of a State, an Organic 
State. If the western Powers offer them none then the western Powers 
will be the losers. Russia will gain much—the whole European main- 
land, perhaps. And perhaps even more. 
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Those that of late had fleeted far and fast 

To touch all shores, now leaving to the skill 
Of others their old craft seaworthy still, 

Have charter’d this; where, mindful of the past, 
Our true co-mates regather round the mast, 

Of diverse tongue, but with a common will 
Here, in this roaring moon of daffodil 

And crocus, to put forth and brave the blast ; 
For some, descending from the sacred peak 

Of hoar high-templed Faith, have leagued again 
Their lot with ours to rove the world about ; 
And some are wilder comrades, sworn to seek 
If any golden harbour be for men 

In seas of Death and sunless gulfs of Doubt. 


ALFRED TENNYSON. 
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THE FIRST NUMBER 
By Richard Jennings 


HEN James Knowles founded this Review in March, 1877 the 

once self-satisfied Nineteenth Century had begun to suffer the 
disillusionments of middle age. Its major prophets had ceased to exult 
and begun to warn. In the ’seventies Ruskin was issuing the denuncia- 
tions of Fors Clavigera. Matthew Arnold, who contributed one of the 
finest of his historical essays and social criticisms, the essay on Falkland, 
to the first number of The Nineteenth Century, had published his Friend- 
ship’s Garland a few years earlier (1871): that ironical contrast between 
the new and remorselessly efficient Germany and the old carelessly 
successful England. There were ‘ depressions’ in the air and on the 
earth ; the chief of these, at home, being agricultural : a collapse due to 
a series of bad seasons and the increasing pressure of American competi- 
tion. In his English Social History G. M. Trevelyan writes : 


‘ The English had already lost some of the complacency and cocksureness 
of the ’fifties and ’sixties. In those lucky days gone by, England had manu- 
factured for a world that was still a generation behind her in industrial machi- 
nery ; there had been no power more formidable or more hostile than the 
France of Napoleon III; in 1848, the year of the Continental Revolution and 
Reaction, Macaulay’s countrymen had rejoiced to think that in wealth, in 
liberty and in order our country was ahead of every other, “‘ the envy of less 
happy lands.” The Franco-Prussian war was the first shock. . . .” 


Again, in his British History In The Nineteenth Century : 


‘ After the annexation of Alsace-Lorraine all Europe breathed a harsher 
air. The sense of international goodwill and the brotherhood of the human 
race which had lent an idea! halo to the great Exhibition of 1851, had faded 
into air. Abroad the inculcation of race hatred was becoming one of the 
functions of modern government and of modern education. . . . Power 
began to replace justice as the standard of intellectual appeal.’ 


How far are these growing doubts and despondencies reflected in the 
first and early numbers of James Knowles’s Review, in the minds of its 
founder and of the friends he gathered about him, with the aim of ‘ keep- 
ing The Nineteenth Century pot boiling,’ as Mr. Gladstone, with an attempt 
at sprightliness, wrote in a letter to Lord Acton ? 

We see at once that he and they were ‘ serious-minded ’ men—all 
unmistakably highbrows, as we should now say. The founder, first. 

\He had not been trained as a journalist, although between 1870— 
the year of the ‘ first shock ’—and 1877, he had edited the Contemporary 
Review, still happily surviving. Knowles was an architect. The evidences 
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of his taste may be discerned in what remains undamaged of his churches 
in Clapham (where he lived), in his Club in St. James’s Street, in Mansions 
in Victoria Street, in a sea-bathing hospital in Margate; but, alas, no 
longer ia the palace he designed, in Kensington, for a dubious celebrity 
of that age, Baron Grant, whose real, but less inviting name was Mr. 
Gottheimer and whose main occupation was the floating of mammoth 
companies for the enticement of the most credulous of classes—the 
clergy, or the widows and orphans of clergymen. One would not have 
dreamed of any connection but the‘architectural between James Knowles 
and this bold person, whose sole public service appears to have been the 
conversion of Leicester Fields into a Leicester Square with such adorn- 
ments, of his own selection, as the pensive statue of Shakespeare by 
Fontana; for Knowles knew better how to choose his ‘ circle.” He 
became early intimate with Tennyson who saluted the Review, in an 
inaugural sonnet,! rather obscure (for the Laureate) wherein it was 
suggested that 


‘—Some, descending from the sacred peak 
Of hoar high-templed Faith have leagued again 
Their lot with ours to rove the world about.’ 


Can the sacred peak and those unnamed persons who had ‘ fleeted 
far and fast to touch all shores ” be an allusion to the Metaphysical Society, 
another of Knowles’s creations—later to be merged into, or submerged 
by, the Synthetic Society, which, in the ’nineties, assisted by Arthur 
Balfour, Wilfred Ward, Bishop Talbot, and Hastings Rashdall continued 
the metaphysical effort to contribute towards a working philosophy of 
religious belief ? At any rate in learned associations like those mentioned 
Knowles made and kept the friends whom he enlisted as contributors 
to or ingredients in the boiling of The Nineteenth Century pot. Their 
preoccupations were largely theological. 

Four years before the first number of The Nineteenth Century appeared, 
Bishop Magee of Peterborough—later to become Archbishop of York— 
met, at a dinner in London, what he described, later, as a Religious 
Museum. 

The Bishop, of evangelical upbringing, had a sharp eye for heresies, 
though himself free from fanaticism ; for was it not he who proclaimed 
that he would rather see England free than sober? He found, amongst 
other guests at the dinner, Hutton, editor of The Spectator, whom he 
describes, curtly, as an Arian, two ‘ deists’ Lord A. Russell and Mr. 
Greg, author of The Creed of Christendom, Froude ‘ once a deacon now 
also a deist,’ Ward ‘ earliest of the perverts to Rome,’ Roden Noel, ‘ an 
actual Atheist and red republican and looking very like one,’ and, with 
these, Knowles. What was he? He was, in the Bishop’s phrase, ‘ the 
very broad editor of the Contemporary.’ 

Perhaps a little too broad for the Bishop’s entire approval ? 

Knowles was sufficiently broad, at least, to succeed, with his tact and 

1 Reproduced in full on p. 126. 
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tolerance, in gathering in the first number of his Review, religious and 
ethical thinkers of almost every persuasion: in short, in assembling (as 
Magee might have said) the exhibits for another Religious Museum. 

He persuaded Mr. Gladstone, the orthodox Anglican, to contribute 
a twenty-page criticism of a work on authority in matters of opinion by 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis who had died in 1863. Fresh from his 
fulminations against ‘ Vaticanism,’ in one of those moments of indus- 
trious repose and retirement from politics which always became returns, 
Mr. G. is followed—at a safe distance and at the other end of the Review 
—by the Cardinal-Archbishop, Manning, in an eighteen-page history of 
the Vatican Council, to be continued in the second or April number. 
Between these two intervene Bishop Ellicott of the then united Sees of 
Bristol and Gloucester, interpreter (before Lightfoot) of the Pauline 
epistles, who writes in twenty pages on the present and future of the 
Church of England ; the Nonconformist divine, the Rev. James Baldwin 
Brown, who asks (in fifteen pages) whether the pulpit is losing its power, 
answers that the pulpit has wasted its opportunity, and ends with an 
eloquent appeal for a restoration of public worship in that ‘ great con- 
gtegation where heart beats with heart in concord’; George Croom 
Robertson, philosopher, friend of Bain, disciple of Kant, editor of 
Mind, who tells us how we come ‘ experientially ’ by our ideas; while, 
right at the end, the editor informs us that he has been assisted, in his 
notes on ‘ Recent Science,’ by the famous Professor Huxley, another of 
Mr. Gladstone’s foes in argument, who must surely be counted as an 
agnostic or atheist ‘and looking it,’ as we must admit if we recall a 
famous photograph in which he appears with a glum expression, side- 
whiskered, holding—almost brandishing—a skull ; but whether of man 
or monkey who but an anatomical biologist could tell ? Finally, Matthew 
Arnold, whose elusive theology—if it can be called so—was repugnant 
alike to Gladstone, the Bishops, and the Nonconformists, may be ranked 
with the sceptics in his derision of Philistines: Luther, Cromwell and 
Bunyan being united by him under that comprehensive name. 

All this (except Arnold’s essay) is undeniably solid. But it was a 
remarkable achievement, to unite so many adversaries without conse- 
quent quarrels, though Knowles permitted refutations and retorts— 
always under the sign of courtesy—in successive issues of the Review. 
For example, Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, Q.C., was encouraged to 
refute Gladstone, while Gladstone was to compose a ‘ rejoinder’ to Sir 
James. Later, the editor was to discover the attractions of symposia 
and to allow contributors to propose, oppose and answer back, in a single 
number, always signing their names ; for Knowles very properly con- 
demned the practice of anonymity, and departed altogether from the 
older tradition of the Quarterly and the Edinburgh in that respect. Thus 
did he keep the pot boiling without allowing it to boil over. He knew 
when to stop other people, and his word was law. ‘ This correspondence 
must now cease.’ Retaliation ceased when it became acrimonious. 
Thus, so far as I can discover, there was never any ‘ unpleasantness ’ 
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between contributors to the Review or between them and its editor ; 
with one exception. Long ago I was shown, by the culprit in the case, a 
righteously indignant letter by Sir James Knowles. (He was knighted 
by King Edward VII after a visit to Sandringham in 1903.) The letter 
bitterly complained that The Nineteenth Century and After (as it had by 
then been renamed) had for the first time been involved in a libel suit on 
account of his contributor’s carelessness. I forget the cause. The 
editor’s rebuke expressed the anger of one who had always kept his 
house in order. 

We see, then, that the times were grave, and grave, too, the thoughts 
of Men of the Times, title of a once authoritative annual, precursor of 
to-day’s much more comprehensive Who’s Who. Such, in general, will 
be the impression of the reader, in 1947, of the 1877 number of The 
Nineteenth Century. 

Take Mr. Gladstone as an example ; Mr. Gladstone on Sir George 
Lewis. 

Sir George may be described, paradoxically, as the most extraordinary 
of ordinary men. ‘ Learned and modest, most dispassionate and most 
able’: so Gladstone describes him. For Greville, on the other hand, 
Lewis was ‘ cold-blooded as a fish,’ though the diarist must have liked a 
man with whom he frequently conversed and to whom he had thought 
of entrusting the publication of his now famous work; until Lewis’s 
death compelled him to assign the trust to Henry Reeve. Lewis illus- 
trates, in his cold-blooded dispassionateness, the immense vitality, the 
amazing industriousness, of eminent Victorians. He had been Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in Palmerston’s first administration. It fell to him to 
finance the Crimean War. He became later, and very reluctantly, Secre- 
tary for War (1861). In the intervals of these considerable businesses 
he wrote solid works on ‘ The credibility of the early Roman history’ 
and other like subjects, classical, political, economic. He was the theme 
of a brilliant essay by Walter Bagehot, reprinted in Biographical Studies. 
(Bagehot was to die, by the way, in this very month of March, 1877.) 
I know of only one bright thing about Sir George Lewis: to him is 
attributed the saying ‘ Life would be tolerable but for its amusements.’ 
Certainly 4e was rarely amusing. 

Nor, to be sure, was Mr. Gladstone who, however, begins his article 
with these words : ‘ Many are the tricks of speech.” 

Many indeed they were then and are still; and profound was Mr. 
Gladstone’s knowledge of them. This master of ambiguity excelled in 
planting several meanings in one sentence, with qualifications and sub- 
qualifications, self-interruptions and cautionary retreats. Did he not 
say: ‘ it is in everybody’s power to rear poultry and if I may say so from 
eggs’? As though some day somebody might challenge the oviparous 
assertion. His article on Lewis perfectly displays his strangely tortuous 
style. It acts upon one usefully, in these difficult times, as a sedative, a 
soporific. But it is not an ‘ amusement.’ 

Contrast it with the beautifully clear and fluid manner of Arnold, or 
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with the narrative ease of W. R. S. Ralston, who provided a little light 
relief for this first number. 

Ralston was another of Knowles’s discoveries. He was an excellent 
Russian scholar and (I think) the first translator into English of Tour- 
gueniff, whom he knew well. He told his stories orally to large audiences 
from the platforms of lecture-halls. He told them to the young Princesses 
at Marlborough House. But like so many providers of innocent recrea- 
tion he could tell himself no story that could cure his profound melan- 
choly. He was found dead in his bed on a day in August, 1889. 

And, for Arnold: I fear that the only one of these inaugural essays 
that survives as /iterature to-day is his delightful study of Falkland. It 
was reprinted in Mixed Essays. We read it still as we read so much of 
him with admiration for his prophetic insight, with sympathy for his 
fears which are still ours and also with surprise at his hopes deferred— 
his guarded optimism. I quote the closing passage of his essay of 
March, 1877 :— 

‘Let us return to Falkland—to our martyr of sweetness and light, of 
lucidity of mind and largeness of temper. Let us bid him farewell, not with 
compassion for him and not with excuses, but in confidence and pride. Slowly, 
very slowly, his ideal of lucidity of mind and largeness of temper conquers ; 
but it conquers. In the end it will prevail, only we must have patience. The 
day will come when this nation shall be renewed by it. But O lime-trees of 
Tew, and quiet Oxfordshire field-banks where the first violets are even now 
raising their heads—how often, ere that day arrive for Englishmen shall your 
renewal be seen ! ” 


‘ The day will come.’ Slowly, very slowly—if we can still believe it. 
How often and how long ? 

In this speculative mood we close the first number of The Nineteenth 
Century and hope that its contributors in this century may be able to prove 
Matthew Arnold right in his patient predictions for a future of lucidity 
of mind and largeness of temper ; and that, for the Great Exhibition of 
1951, there may be a renewed sense of ‘ international goodwill and the 


rotherhood of the human race.’ 


Vou, CXLI.—No. 841 H 











POLITICS 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS IN THE LAST 
QUARTER OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


By P. V. Emrys Evans 


T is easy, looking back over the nineteenth century, to gain a false 
impression of the minds of the men who controlled the destinies of 
the world during that remarkable period. So much has happened in 
our own turbulent age to obscure and distort their great achievement 
in maintaining peace for so long. They were in the main practical men, 
untroubled by visionary projects, dealing with problems as they arose 
and understanding the nationalist movements of their time which they 
strove to direct and control. They did not believe that in foreign affairs 
it is possible to legislate for a distant future and, while they sought to 
advance the interests of their own countries, they were also conscious 
of being Europeans. Their aims were limited and their demands 
moderate. Having accomplished so much it is perhaps natural in the 
disappointment and suffering which has followed two great wars to 
blame them for not having done more. Ever since the outbreak of war 
in 1914 there has been a mood of sullen resentment for our generation 
has found it hard to understand why this century has not been as fortunate 
or as happy as its predecessor. By 1914 Europe had come to look upon 
peace as the normal condition of mankind and with peace had come 
that vast increase in prosperity which persuaded men that nothing 
could prevent the steady increase of wealth and a rapid rise in the standard 
of living. The attack against the Victorians has spent its force and it 
is now beginning to be understood that too much was expected of those 
who lived in a fortunate era. 
The men of the nineteenth century lived too close to the Napoleonic 
Wars to suffer from any illusions about the nature and dangers of war. 


‘ England,’ 
said a well-known author,! writing in the early "fifties, 
‘ Has now been blessed with thirty-seven years of peace. At no other period of 


her history can a similarly long cessation from a state of warfare be found. . . . 
There has indeed, throughout this long period, been no great war like those 


1 Fifteen Decisive Battles, by Sit Edward Greasy. 
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with which the previous history of modern Europe abounds. There have 
been formidable collisions between particular states; . . . but there has been 
no general war like those of the French Revolution, like the American or the 
Seven Years War, or like the War of the Spanish Succession. It would be far 
too much to augur that no similar wars will convulse the world again.’ 


The period of thirty-seven years was destined to be prolonged until it 
had covered a span of ninety-nine years. 

The nineteenth century, however, was not free from the problems 
which bring about general wars. Strong nationalist movements domi- 
nated the century. Everywhere in Europe the claims of nationality 
made themselves felt with ever increasing strength. The Empires not 
based on nationality suffered in the case of Austria-Hungary some loss 
of territory while Turkey was threatened with dissolution. It was the 
gradual disintegration of the Ottoman Empire which played a dominant 
part in the last quarter of the century. 

By 1875; Germany had become an empire and Italy a kingdom, 
France had shown a vigour which surprised contemporary opinion and, 
it is believed, caused Bismarck to consider the possibility of another 
Franco-Prussian war which would place her in a position of permanent 
inferiority. Austria-Hungary, shorn of her Italian provinces, had gained 
a certain stability. These countries had readjusted their position in 
relation to each other and to Europe. It was Russia and Great Britain 
who were chiefly concerned with the crisis of the late ’seventies. Russia, 
apart from her own territorial ambitions, sympathised with the Slav 
subject nationalities of Turkey, and she used her influence and her power 
to undermine the authority of the Sultan. Her interests as well as her 
ideals were engaged on the same side. 

In Great Britain opinion was divided. There was widespread sus- 
picion of Russia and anxiety lest she should dominate the Balkans and 
control the route to India. The public was deeply stirred by the mis- 
government of Turkey and the atrocities which stained the weak and 
brutal rule of the Sultan. Mr. Gladstone expressed the view which was 
held by many and not only by those of his own Party, when he said, in 
speaking of Russian efforts to free the Balkan States fromTurkish domina- 
tion, ‘ As an Englishman I shall hide my head, but as a man I shall rejoice.’ 

The Russo-Turkish War and the Treaty of San Stephano led to 
perhaps the most serious threat to peace in the last quarter of the century. 
The Russians had gained much and were prepared to make concessions 
in order to preserve peace while England realised it was no longer possible 
to maintain the integrity of Turkey. The Berlin Conference did much 
to satisfy the nationalist ambitions of the Balkan peoples, but it did not 
and could not, in the circumstances of the time, create a permanent 
settlement and it was not long before further changes took place. Never- 
theless the Berlin Treaty dealt with a situation which could not have 
continued indefinitely and was a major threat to peace. It may be justly 
claimed that it made the most important contribution to the preservation 
of general European peace for over thirty years. 

Vot, CXLI.—No. 841 H2 
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In the eighties European alignments had not taken the shape they 
began to assume towards the end of the Century. The policy of co- 
operation in Europe, which Lord Beaconsfield believed to be in the 
interests both of Great Britain and of peace, was abandoned by Mr. 
Gladstone, who returned to a policy of isolation. Against the inclination 
of the Liberal Government, Egypt passed under the virtual control of 
this country, and as a result there arose that long estrangement with 
France which did not finally come to an end until the conclusion of the 
Entente. In South Africa the defeat of a few British troops at Majuba 
brought about the restoration of independence to the Transvaal, which 
was to have important results at the end of the next decade. 

On the Continent Bismarck was the dominant figure. Conscious 
that what had been gained by force could only be preserved by strength 
at home and powerful alliances abroad, he sought, by a series of insurance 
and re-insurance treaties, to prevent any combination coming into being 
which might threaten the new German Empire. France he endeavoured 
to keep occupied by encouraging her colonial ambitions and by causing 
friction between her and Great Britain. In contrast to the lesser men 
who came after him, Bismarck, while never afraid to fight a national war 
with limited objectives, was always anxious to avoid a general European 
war. In this he was a European as well as a German, but the tradition 
of successful aggression which he fostered, in the end, brought ruin to 
Germany and disaster to Europe. While he remained in power his 
policy prevented Europe from dividing into two opposing camps. 

With the accession of William II and the fall of Bismarck, the policy 
of Germany became more aggressive, and the failure to renew the re- 
insurance treaty with Russia convinced the Government of the Tsar 
that it must find friends elsewhere. France and Russia drew together and 
the Franco-Russian Alliance laid the foundation of that wider combina- 
tion which was built up in the early years of this Century. 

The Foreign Policy of Great Britain was detached and isolationist. 
German colonial expansion had brought her into contact with Germany 
in fields where their interests had never met in the past and it was some 
time before she appreciated the change in the relationship of the two 
countries. She was on unfriendly terms with France and relations 
became dangerously strained at the time of the Fashoda Incident. During 
these years neither France nor Great Britain felt that there was any 
pressing necessity to come to an agreement over the outstanding ques- 
tions which divided them. A few years later in the face of growing dan- 
gers they found little difficulty in adjusting their differences. 

In the ’nineties a new factor was gradually coming into play in world 
affairs. The United States had for long been a Great Power, but she had 
been absorbed in the task of organising her vast territories and the 
work was only completed at the end of the ’eighties. Henceforth, she 
took an increasing and active interest in Foreign affairs. She, too, was 
to find that a policy of isolation and detachment was not possible in a 
world made smaller by modern transport and new scientific discoveries. 
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At the close of the Century, however, she seemed safe from the ‘ entang- 
ling alliances ’ she feared and from any possibility of being involved in a 
European War. 

In the Far East Japan had become a Power of growing importance. 
Having emerged from her long seclusion, she had rapidly adapted herself 
to Western methods, and had shown an ability and energy which enabled 
her to establish her position among the Great Powers. The rise of Japan 
was of great significance for she was the only Asiatic nation which had 
organised itself on modern lines. The appearance of a strong new 
state in the Far East affected the Balance of Power in the Pacific. Russia 
was soon to find herself in conflict with a new and powerful rival, while 
Great Britain, after she abandoned the policy of isolation, concluded the 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty, which brought Japan into the 1914 War on the 
Allied side and safeguarded British interests in the Far East. 

Throughout the nineteenth century the British Empire had been 
steadily increasing not on account of any active policy on the part of the 
government, for governments had nearly always shown reluctance to 
increase their Colonial commitments. Events, however, had com- 
pelled them to undertake new responsibilities and, sometimes, private 
enterprise had forced the government of the day to follow a course which 
was against its inciination. This was particularly true in the case of 
South Africa, where Cecil Rhodes had brought under British control 
great tracts of territory, which would almost certainly have been annexed 
by other countries. 

In this Century the whole attitude towards Colonial and Imperial 
problems has greatly changed as the result of modern developments. 
Self-governing colonies have become Dominions, and the idea of 
trusteeship, although always inherent in British Colonial administration, 
had not the same significance as it has to-day. The greatest change, 
however, is the establishment of the system of mandates which lays 
obligations on the Mandatory Power and makes it responsible to an 
outside body. Quite apart from the fact that no International Organisa- 
tion then existed, the idea of a mandatory system would have been 
utterly alien to the minds of men, of whatever nationality, who obtained 
Colonies in Africa fifty or sixty years ago. In those days as in our own, 
strategic considerations, trading interests and the economic exploitation 
of the Colonial territories all played an important part in the development 
of Colonial Empires. On the other hand, it would be wrong to place too 
much emphasis on the material side of Colonial expansion. England had 
for long been a civilising influence in Africa and elsewhere. The cam- 
paign against the slave trade had been brought to an end in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century and the recovery of Egypt, under the 
Cromer regime, was a remarkable achievement which brought a long 
period of peace and prosperity to the Valley of the Nile. It was beginning 
to be realised that the growth and expansion of the self-governing 
Colonies was making them into partners of the Mother Country and the 
early Imperial Conferences established a new relationship between 
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Great Britain and the self-governing parts of the Empire. There was 
also a better appreciation of the great work done by the British Adminis- 
tration in India and of the benefits which it had brought to hundreds of 
millions of people. The imagination of the nation was touched by all 
this activity and enterprise in so many different fields. The energy and 
breadth of vision of Rhodes appealed to the mood at the time and the 
dynamic personality of Joseph Chamberlain, who became Colonial 
Secretary in Lord Salisbury’s Government, stimulated the national 
interest in Imperial questions. Nor was this interest by any means 
confined to the Conservative Party for Lord Rosebery and the younger 
Liberals such as Mr. Asquith and Sir Edward Grey were sympathetic to 
the Imperial movement of the time. 

It is not surprising, with so much interest in Imperial matters, that 
there should have been a reluctance to depart from the policy of isolation. 
It was, however, events in South Africa which first revealed that the 
detachment of British foreign policy might leave this country without 
any friends. Indeed, the reaction in Europe to the Jameson Raid showed 
that the continuance of the present policy might even lead to the creation 
of a coalition of hostile powers against Great Britain. 

Joseph Chamberlain, whose experience lay outside the realm of 
foreign affairs, believed that the way to meet this danger was to come 
to an understanding with Germany and, in spite of Lord Salisbury’s 
distrust of the Government of William II, he endeavoured to conclude 
an Anglo-German alliance. As Lord Salisbury had foreseen, the 
negotiations came to nothing. The Germans regarded these approaches 
as a sign of weakness, and William II, in spite of the manifest energy 
and enterprise of contemporary England, persuaded himself that she 
was decadent. The outbreak of the Boer War in 1899 and the Anglo- 
phobia which it caused on the Continent finally brought about the 
abandonment of the policy of isolation which had become impossible 
and dangerous in the new conditions which were rapidly growing up in 
Europe. 

To an island Power, with wide Oceanic interests, protected by the 
most powerful fleet in the world, and as yet untroubled by the dangers 
of air attack, the policy of isolation had great superficial attractions. It 
was not, however, as history has shown on many occasions, a policy 
which can be pursued for very long and never in unfavourable circum- 
stances. Throughout the peaceful nineteenth century England was 
constantly concerned with European problems in which she was bound 
to take an active interest. She has always had less freedom of choice 
than is generally supposed. Isolation is impossible if any one state 
becomes too powerful and seeks to dominate the Continent. This 
country can never remain passive in the face of a threat which would 
mean that she would be left without any friends in Europe. On many 
occasions she has tried to avoid commitments which she has afterwards 
been compelled to accept. The South African War made it clear to 
England that the policy of isolation was no longer possible. It was 
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not only the Anglophobia of Continental nations, but the growing 
realisation that an aggressive state had arisen in Europe which meant to 
challenge her sea power and her Imperial position in every part of the 
world. 

The policy of the balance of power always becomes necessary in 
Europe when any leading country shows that it has aggressive designs 
against its neighbours. It is perhaps natural that Continental Powers 
should be more sensitive than Great Britain to the actions and intentions 
of other continental States. This country is usually late, sometimes very 
late, in deciding that circumstances have arisen which make it imperative 
for her to abandon her detachment. At the end of the century, however, 
Germany made her position clear by her naval policy and active steps 
were taken to meet the new threat. 

After 1914 the policy of the balance of power, which was characteristic 
of the foreign policy of the ’nineties, was greatly criticised as one of the 
contributory causes of the outbreak of war. As a recent writer? has 
pointed out, however, ‘The Balance of Power says “‘ Thou shalt not 
grow formidable” ’; whereas the League of Nations system said ‘ ** Thou 
shalt not resort to war.”’ In fact, the essential differences are that the older 
system attempts to meet the peril at an earlier stage, and it does not 
invoke the community to prevent all wars.’ The League of Nations 
system made the greatest demonstration when the danger was most 
distant or the aggressor comparatively weak, but it failed to deal with 
the major threats to peace. When therefore the League broke down 
before 1939, the effort to create alliances which would have been a return 
to the policy of the balance of power failed, and the aggressor gained 
advantages he had never enjoyed in the 1914-1918 war. It is, of course, 
undesirable to divide Europe into two groups, and for the greater part 
of the nineteenth century this did not happen, but the aggressive attitude 
of the Germany of William II brought about conditions which made 
opposing alliances inevitable in its closing years. 

Several factors combined to create conditions which made the 
nineteenth century a peaceful one. The most important was the absence 
of any state with unlimited aggressive aims. Bismarck, as has been 
seen, although an aggressor, succeeded in convincing Europe that 
German ambitions were limited, and this had a stabilising effect on 
international relationships. Although there were national wars, such as 
the Franco-Prussian War, the idea of a Europe bound together by 
historical ties always seems to have prevailed even after the most bitter 
conflicts. 

At the end of the Century the structure of Europe was still traditional. 
All the great dynasties, with the exception of the French royal house, 
still reigned with undiminished authority. The relationships between 
the ruling families provided links of great value in foreign affairs. They 
were near enough to the calamities, which had overwhelmed so many 

of their predecessors at the time of the French Revolutionary Wars, to 
2 A Short History of International Affairs, 1920-1939; by C. M. Gathorne-Hardy. 
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realise the danger of a general war. Until the accession of William II 
their authority was therefore generally used on the side of moderation. 
Queen Victoria, through her many relationships and her long experience, 
exercised an immense influence in Europe which was of great use to 
British Ministers. 

There were other reasons which played their part in creating an 
atmosphere which was favourable to peace. The nineteenth century 
was, in the words of Mr. Gladstone, a time of ‘ opening doors and 
windows.’ Opportunities for the enterprising were many, new countries 
were opening up and encouraging emigrants. The emphasis was on 
liberty and individual freedom. Parliamentary government in some 
form or another was being introduced in most parts of Europe. English- 
men felt that it was the best form of government, not only for their own 
country, but for every other. The bringing together of many diverse 
elements in one assembly creates a spirit of compromise and under- 
standing which smoothes out the rough and difficult places. It is true 
that parliamentary institutions were not introduced everywhere, but 
they were the fashion, and it may well be that their growth had its effect 
on the moderation and spirit of compromise which on several occasions 
prevented a general war. 

The totalitarian state, with its claim to complete dominion over the 
minds and bodies of its citizens, was something which would have been 
entirely contrary to the whole tendency of the century. Nor would 
those who lived in its concluding years have believed that, within a 
comparatively short space of time, free institutions would have dis- 
appeared from a large part of the Continent. 

Long periods of peace are so rare in human history that it is difficult 
to speculate regarding the causes of the peculiar conditions which make 
them possible. The men of the nineteenth century believed that the 
discoveries of science in their own time would open a long prospect of 
tranquillity and, that as the material needs of men were satisfied, they 
would become more peaceful and contented. All recent history has 
shown that they were wrong, and that they set too much store by material 
things. They were nevertheless very conscious of spiritual forces, and 
no one, looking back dispassionately over the events of the last fifty 
years, can doubt that, throughout a large part of Europe, those ideals, 
which are associated with a Christain civilisation and which for long 
have influenced men and restrained their passions, have lost their 
authority. 

At the close of the century Europe was still Christendom, and 
paganism, with its darkness and cruelty, had as yet shown no sign that 
it would sweep over so much of the Continent. The Bulgarian and 
Armenian atrocities shocked Public Opinion, but they fade into insigni- 
ficance when compared with the acts of barbarity which have been 
perpetrated in our own time. The murder of millions of human beings 
in concentration camps would not have been possible in the heart of 
nineteenth century Europe. 
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In a time when Europe is so sorely wounded morally and materially 
that only by the greatest energy, vigour and understanding can her 
recovery be accomplished ; when liberty is diminishing and opportunity 
for the individual is being confined to ever-narrowing limits, when the 
necessities of life, once abundant, are scarce and growing less, we may 
reflect that the men of the nineteenth century so conducted their inter- 
national affairs that the general standard of living rose throughout 
Europe in a measure which no one could have imagined possible at the 
end of the Napoleonic Wars. The impetus of that great expansion was 
checked, but not lost, during the 1914-18 war, and unless it regains its 
momentum the broken structure cannot be rebuilt, nor can Europe 
enjoy again those benefits, spiritual as well as material, which came to 
her as the result of the long péace. 











EDUCATION 


THE CONFLICT OF STUDIES IN THE 
"SEVENTIES AND THEREABOUTS 


By W. J. McCallister 


GLANCE at the history of English education in the nineteenth 
century will show that the ’seventies reinforce the discussions of the 

two previous decades rather than illuminate them, and that they leave us 
with many unsolved problems of reorganisation in our own times. Their 
relevance will more easily appear if we take the years between 1850 and 
1873 as a unity and confine our attention to ideas rather than measures of 
reform. They were in truth years of educational ferment, an almost 
uninterrupted reign of Royal Commissioners poking ruthlessly into 
every nook of the educational edifice, beginning with the ancient 
Universities in 1852-3, and including in turn the popular schools, the 
great English public schools, the schools of Scotland, the English 
middle-class schools, the provisions for technical education and religious 
instruction, and ending with the Report on the revenues of Oxford and 
Cambridge in 1873. The reports and administrative measures that 
implemented them stimulated interest in the education of the working 
classes, of women, of young children, in the curricula of modern and 
commercial schools, in the training of elementary teachers and in the 
foundation of chairs of education. Above all, the ’sixties and ’seventies 
were years of conflict both in the schools and the Universities between 
the ‘ useful’ and the ‘ liberal’ studies of long and honourable tradition. 
Newman gives the direct challenge to the newcomers in his Idea of a 
University. He claims that all knowledge is one, for the universe is so 
intimately knit together that we cannot separate off portion from portion, 
and liberal knowledge ‘stands on its own pretensions, refuses to be 
informed by any end or absorbed into any art.’ Theimplied contrast of 
the useful and the liberal is the Aristotelian contrast among posses- 
sions—of what is fruitful or yields revenue with what tends to enjoyment 
for its own sake; it is difficult to sustain in the realm of University 
studies and almost impossible to assert in the earlier stages of education. 
Newman himself writes of the ‘ special fruit of the education furnished at 
a University ’ where, no doubt, he is thinking of the possession rather than 
the possessing of education, of the result rather than the process, but for 
most people the distinction is subtle. As Newman admitted the possi- 
bility of overlapping between the liberal and the useful, we may perhaps 
claim to do little violence to his argument in supposing that the overlap 
140 
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is greater than he admitted it to be. As we shall see, the supporters of 
the claims of a liberal education more or less readily extended the area 
common to the two studies. For the organised unity which Newman 
postulated, a unity in which religion influenced every other subject of 
study and was in turn subjected to every other part, they substituted a 
lesser unity in which religion appears as a value or ideal, more or less 
worldly, to which a person is naturally drawn and to which the liberal 
studies are means. It is then but a short step to the position that the 
useful is not chosen as a means to some fruitful yet limited end, but 
that it is itself something that sets free a person’s power to possess and 
enjoy his highest ideals. 

Of the many who took this step Herbert Spencer took it most quickly 
and directly by simply identifying the fruitful and the enjoyable. In his 
Essays (1854-9) he considers the values of life, find its highest value in 
self-preservation and the necessaries of life that ensure it; its chief 
minister is science, the knowledge of most worth; and education is a 
process of pleasurable scientific instruction. All this is convincing until 
we look into the fruitfulness of the knowledge gained, until we ask 
ourselves how much science the average man will learn in order to 
supply himself with the necessaries of life. Housman, in his inaugural 
lecture of 1892, asks and answers our question: ‘ Not Science but the 
indispensable minimum of Science.’ Science must be supposed to have 
clearer claims to the title of a liberal study than Spencer offers, but his 
advocacy of the usefulness of an enjoyable education mitigated the 
rigours of the so-called liberal training and his emphasis of self-help and 
self-instruction strengthened the claims of science and weakened those 
of the classics. 

Another short step from the enjoyable to the fruitful is taken by 
Matthew Arnold and his followers. The enjoyable is conceived in the 
form of an ideal, like perfection or culture, sufficiently precise in meaning 
to apply to the humanities, yet vague enough to allow the attachment of 
values directly belonging to the world of nature, the addition often 
appearing to be made as an afterthought, or being followed by a direct 
affirmation of the inferiority of science. The aim of education then 
becomes the attainment by the pupil of a ‘ knowledge of himself and of 
the world.’ Thus in Culture and Anarchy (1869)—a title which is itself 
an example of Arnold’s dualisms and additions—Arnold envisages 
the human spirit ‘ making endless additions to itself, in the endless 
expansion of its powers, in endless growth in wisdom and beauty.’ 
Doubtless ; but a process of simple additions lacks a principle of direc- 
tion, and lies open to all kinds of abuse, particularly when it stands on 
its own pretensions and refuses to be controlled by any other agency or 
principle. When applied to education it may become the parent of the 
overburdened curriculum (with the inevitable result that no time can be 
found for the less obtrusive utilities) or it may lead to the sciolism that 
Newman abhorred. Arnold’s personal influence in educational 
administration is fitly described by terms that he himself favoured— 
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sweetness and light—but as Ruskin reminds us we may have too much 
light, and Arnold’s Reports, excellent as they are, sometimes betray a 
lack of faith in the cultural potentialities of the ordinary school subjects, 
as, for instance, when he proposes to introduce Latin to elementary 
school children through translation of the Vulgate, or when he hugs 
to his inspectorial bosom (vide Report of 1874) exercises in paraphrasing 
because they are the only literary solace he can find in the arid curriculum 
of the elementary schoolmaster. 

John Grote takes very long steps around the useful and long steps 
around the enjoyable and leaves us to find for ourselves the best way 
from one to the other. His article in the Cambridge Essays of 1856 is one 
from which many of his contemporaries draw and to which few acknow- 
ledge their indebtedness : 


* Education as useful is a speculation for we never know into what circum- 
stances a man may be thrown and the more we look to the lower utilities 
and possibilities the less in general can we look to the highest.’ 


Are we certain that this sentence is less true to-day than it was in 1856? 

Grote would have us remember that Milton, descending by only two 
steps from the grand generalities in which he couches his aim to the 
experience and tradition enshrined in the two nations most industrious 
in their search for wisdom, affirms language to be but ‘ the instrument 
conveying things useful to be known.’ Grote’s own aim reluctantly 
‘ abstracts from religion’ and substitutes for it the ideal of ‘ making the 
most ’ of the growing creature. The liberal and the useful are now on 
speaking terms and the ancient languages are on the defensive. To make 
the long dead languages of foreign peoples, of customs and religion so 
widely different from our own, the staple of education is not readily 
defensible. Except in philosophy their positive knowledge is super- 
annuated ; their scholarship is beyond the attainments of youth ; their 
defence is not that they refine taste, for taste is oscillatory, not progressive 
in its course ; nor is it to be found in any unique excellence of even the 
Greek language. Grote finds it in the excellence of Greek literature and 
in certain differences between Latin and English which make Latin, as a 
language, an aid to the clearer expression of thought in English, while 
by reason of parental relationships it leads us part of the way to two or 
three other languages. English, however, is not adequately taught by 
translation and needs independent attention ; modern literature having 
formed itself largely on the ancient models is precluded from claiming 
any superiority to them. The excellence of the ancient models of litera- 
ture cannot be challenged, and Latin and Greek should be studied 
because of their excellence. 

The lower and higher utilities are carefully distinguished in Grote’s 
examination of the values of modern subjects. He penetrates to the very 
heart of their value for education, emphasising the timeless qualities of 
human life. The book of yesterday may give us less of actual life relevant 
to our needs than one written a thousand years ago. Sensing the tendency 
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of his age (and how much more clamant the tendency is to-day!) to 
revel in the concrete, and to multiply particulars to the neglect of 
universals, he reminds us that in the study of history it is not the circum- 
stance, the incident and detail of outward life that is important, but the 
penetration of the student into the mind, the counsels, the motives, the 
views and the purposes with which things are done. It is the active 
imaginative sympathy with the feelings of the actors, not the superficial 
imaginative interest in the circumstances and accessories of actions that 
a liberal education strives after. He favours the ancient historians ; their 
distance in time, the greater simplicity of the life they depict, the directness 
of their narration are aids to the student’s penetration that more than 
balance the greater difficulty of the ancient languages. And so in science. 
In Grote’s analysis it is no mere addition of a knowledge of the world 
to a different kind of knowledge, as in Arnold, nor is it, as in Spencer, a 
hierarchy of biological utilities, nor, as in Huxley, a principle of organisa- 
tion appearing in a procession of psychological entities. For him the 
superficial contrasts of his day—things not words, subjects not books— 
are meaningless. The social and moral sciences study man. Languages 
have organisation. Literatures have method and system of their own, 
the more profound the more classical and standard the work. The 
common ground of science and literature is their common content. 
Quicquid agunt homines is the burden of both. Here Grote reaches the 
source of the liberal in all studies. 

Does he recognise the importance of tapping the same sources in the 
life of youth ? At least partially. We look in vain for any deep sympathy 
with Spencer’s conception of the ‘ rights ’ of children, but Grote is really 
less prescriptive than Spencer. His aim of education provides for direc- 
tion and guidance and he is concerned that youthful studies should 
enlarge the mind, and not merely continue those of school. A man is 
greater than his profession, and we must therefore not limit the studies 
of youth to the requirements of professional training; nevertheless, 
studies should have a reference, if not a professional reference to the 
future of youth. The English tendency is not to favour a ‘ preludial 
education,’ to indulge in no pantomime, but to engage the profession 
in earnest when the time comes ; yet a course of instruction is probably 
none the worse if the student’s destination in life is kept in mind. He 
claims a moral value for prescribed studies that the student’s own choice 
does not give: 


‘ We should be glad of the student liking his book of study, but at the 
same time we should be glad of his liking some other books better which 
might engage his attention out of study times. . . . And this is the natural 
place of ordinary English literature, a place which it cannot have if it fills that 


of direct study.’ 


The opposite, and I think the truer, view—that a liberal education may 
be found in the arts of reading and writing English—is put forward in 
Professor Willey’s inaugural lecture on the ‘Q’ Tradition (1946). "She 
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more positive attitude behind Grote’s reserve will be better appreciated 
if we remember that he writes scarcely a word on the ‘ training of the 
mind,’ a topic which seems to fascinate nearly every writer on education 
in the period, and which is most drearily presented in Bain’s Education 
as a Science (1878). Bain sees in the play of children the forms of ‘ canine 
and feline destructive malevolence’; Grote is content to say that the 
distinction between work and play still has significance for education. 

Grote was writing at a time when the psychological approach to 
educational problems was making itself felt. Tolstoy’s idea of the 
school as an experimental laboratory comes only a few years later. In 
Grote we find some remarkable anticipations of modern points of view : 
grade of intelligence, aptitudes, and variations of mind, of interests, and 
of attitude, are stated or implied in his pages. Two types of personality 
suggestive of differences not between the ‘ intellectual ’ and the ‘ practical ’ 
but within the higher reaches of intelligence, may help us in the future 
to make the right allocation of pupils to our new secondary schools. In 
one there is purpose sufficiently strong to concentrate the attention on 
the inner and spiritual life to make it independent of strong, active, 
outgoing intellectual interests; in the other a strength of outwardly 
directed intellectual interests and curiosity so eager and impetuous as to 
be incompatible with long sustained linguistic and literary studies. The 
distinction may be little more than the recognition in youth of something 
akin to the difference between conservatism and romanticism, but it has 
affinities with the distinction between intratensive and extratensive 
trends which, to some extent, can be estimated by projective tests to-day. 

The study of these individual differences and the ministration to 
them is Ruskin’s conception of education. He turns away from intel- 
lectual subtleties and declares his allegiance to the things that hold the 
promise of enjoyment within themselves. Education itself must be 
chosen for its own sake. In Time and Tide (1867) when men were dis- 
cussing the provision of free, compulsory, State education he admonishes 
them that it must clearly be understood to be no means of getting on in 
the world, but of staying in one’s place pleasantly there ; and it must be 
calculated equally for the advantage of every order of person composing 
the State. In The Stones of Venice he states three indisputable facts that 
a man must know—where he is, where he is going, and what he had best 
do under those circumstances : 


‘ Education is the leading human souls to what is best, and making what 
is best out of them, and these two objects are always attainable together and 
by the same means; the training which makes men happiest in themselves 
also makes them most serviceable to others.’ 


But we cannot choose the end of education for the position of many 
persons is fixed by necessity, and the material varies according to 
individual needs. All we can. do is to fit the one to the other as well as 
may be. That is exactly the problem of education to-day, but we have 
to find the solution outside Ruskin’s pages. 
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Newman and Grote and Ruskin are inspired by belief in the higher 
potentialities of man however they vary in their interpretations of them. 
Mill is cautious and doubtful, yet groping for a certainty in education 
of which the surest promise is the training of the mind. The discipline 
of the subjects taught in Universities is the burden of his Inaugural Address 
to the University of St. Andrews in 1867, and of it we may fairly say 
that it deftly weaves a web of argument out of the material of many 
writers not possessed of Mill’s eloquence. He had many exemplars of 
the art of clothing the mental faculties in school garb, but he excelled in 
the art of revealing their more recondite features when they were heavily 
shrouded in academic costume. He escapes the conflict of the liberal 
and the useful by identifying both with the training of the mind. The 
‘hard mechanic power of intellect’ that Thring saw all around him 
supplants the narrower utilities, and classics and science are declared to be 
allies and not competitors. ‘ Why should a tailor be reduced to the 
alternative of making coats or trousers ?’ Mill asks, ‘ Why not both ?’ 

Mill’s aim is another example of the method of additions, a string of 
‘everythings,’ a blend of Milton, of Herbart, of Spencer, perhaps of 
Wyse, one of Spencer’s few inspirers, of Arnold, with strong dashes of 
Grote and a flavour of Bentham. It is finally narrowed to the trans- 
mission of culture from generation to generation. One sentence at 
least has influenced the aim of classical teaching since Mill’s Address. 
Writing of the perfection of the ancient models, he claims that ‘ they 
shew us at least what excellence is and make us desire it, and strive to get 
as near to it as is within our reach,’ But in many respects Mill’s view of 
the function of a university, and his conception of the school curriculum 
and of liberal studies are as exclusive as his aim is vaguely inclusive. 
Professional training, on the one hand, and the furnishing of knowledge, 
on the other, are not the concern of a University ; modern languages, 
history and geography are mere memory subjects and are denied admis- 
sion to it because they can be picked up elsewhere or learnt from books. 
It is little wonder that Professor Seeley in 1867 reminds those who lost 
the professor in a bookcase that a professor is a number of books, a book 
that can be questioned and put questions and recommend other books 
and, not least, he is a book in English. 

In Mill’s long statement of aim there is a negative clause referring to 
‘ the things that hinder the individual from being what he is not.’ Is he 
thinking of the ‘ shameless inefficiency of the schools’ or of his own 
early education? We learn from his Awstobiography (1873) that he had a 
lively sense of its deficiencies: he was weak in expressing emotion and, 
conscious of his emotional starvation, he kept searching for a poetry of 
feeling and thought coloured by the excitement of beauty until at length 
he found it in Wordsworth, ‘the poet of unpoetical natures.’ In the 
Address he admits the high educational value of poetry, painting and 
architecture, but defers them to the years when education is ostensibly 
completed. It has been left to our own days to present the claims of 
Art as the basis of a liberal education, and in Dr. Herbert Read’s recent 
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book on the subject we can read not only an eloquent statement of its 
claims, but a testimony to the value of Ruskin’s work as Slade Professor 
at Oxford. 

The Essays on a Liberal Education (1867) were written by a band of 
distinguished scholars and teachers who professed to expound what 
education ought tobe. The essays lack unity and conviction and are now 
of interest chiefly because of the reforms they advocated. Bowen’s con- 
demnation of the premature introduction of the pupil to grammar, Farrar’s 
vigorous onslaught on the compulsory writing of verse, and Sidgwick’s 
attempt to break the tradition of two compulsory ancient languages have 
all borne fruit. But the wider issues of a liberal education were not 
determined until Parker’s challenge to the Universities to ‘ define the best 
kind of education ’ was accepted by R. W. Livingstone in 1916. We can 
imagine him, as he read the nicely balanced subtleties of Henry Sidgwick’s 
essay, wondering who were the friends of the classics, deciding that his 
book must be entitled a Defence of classical education, and settling down to 
the useful and liberal task of showing teachers how to interpret the content 
of the classics so as to bring within the youthful mind something of 
the movement and grace and meaning of the ancient models. No one 
did so much to help both teacher and pupil to ‘know and feel what 
excellence is and strive to get as near to it as is within their power.’ In 
his later works Sir Richard Livingstone has shown how this ideal ‘of 
excellence might vitalise every lesson in history and literature. 

I think the Essays have a twofold value for us to-day. First, they 
show the importance of leading youths to ‘ the most full, vigorous and 
harmonious exercise . . . of their active, cognitive and esthetic faculties.’ 
This aim of Sidgwick is no mere echo of faculty psychology and formal 
training. Thus to interpret it is to forget the castigation he gave to 
many of his colleagues, Thring included, for their too enthusiastic 
statements of the scope and value of classical training, to forget also his 
recognition of ‘ the difference between a general and special development 
of the faculties ’ and his admission of the possibility that faculties trained 
to a high pitch in one material might not work very well in any other 
material, to forget, too, his suggestion that the positive results of classical 
teaching should be very clearly demonstrated. As a result of investiga- 
tions during the last half century we now know that training tends to be 
confined to the medium and context in which it is given, but that it may 
make its presence felt outside its original field, and that the conditions 
that promote its spread are exactly those that provide a ‘ full, vigorous 
exercise’ which enlists the deeper values of the student’s life. We no 
longer ‘ commend strongly a subject for being dry and distasteful’ (as 
Clarke did in the Cambridge Essays, 1855), but we tend to-day to forget 
that effort is characteristic of the life of youth, that vital teaching evokes 
it, and that consistent and wisely guided effort will tend to build up a 
widening disposition to tackle with energy things that, left to ourselves, 
we should never have chosen for their interest alone. 

Again, Wilson’s account of the teaching of science at Rugby suggests 
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a co-operation of literary and scientific subjects attainable only when 
both are related to life which, to quote one of the first pronouncements 
of the first professor of the subject at St. Andrews (1879), is the 
‘key-word of Education.’ Wilson holds that the study of a language 
and literature not our own is the best preparation for entering into the 
thoughts of others, while the study of science trains the mind to ponder 
and reflect on the significance of facts. He shows us, too, that it is to 
existing knowledge that we ‘ must dig down to a sure foundation.’ His 
own stimulation of pupils 

‘to teach themselves by thinking out the subject of the lecture with them, 
taking up their suggestions, . . . criticising them, hunting them down, .. . 
eliciting something of the order and concatenation before the key to the 
mystery is given’ 

is, to borrow Whitehead’s phrase, an adventure of ideas, a human activity, 
a search not merely for laws and generalisations of Nature, but for living 
ideas in the minds of a society of human beings touched by a new light 
and a new interest in familiar things—it is, in short, nothing but that 
‘awakening of the mind from the lethargy of custom’ which Coleridge 
tells us was the object of poetry for Wordsworth and which many 
teachers would accept as the end of their more humble tasks. To 
penetrate the mysteries of familiar things in discussion with others was 
the Greek method of education, no matter what the subject of the dis- 
cussion might be. The distinction between the liberal and the useful, 
between science and literature, has little force when the content is 
thought anew in terms of human life and enterprise and when the class 
is a centre of discussion in which students exchange their ideas not only 
with a teacher but with one another in orderly fashion and with due 
regard to the opinions of others. And, as Thring teaches us, there is no 
contradiction between the method of taking material ready to hand, and 
at the same time beginning to master the strangest and most difficult of 
new matter : 


“It is roughly the difference between teaching a lad to ride on a quiet 
horse, and as soon as he can ride mounting him on a hunter and sending him 
across country ; nothing more.’ 


The abyss that Huxley saw in 1868 between the creative, adventurous 
middle classes of England and their stolidly stupid ancestors who sent 
them out after years of painful mental gymnastics to do commerce with a 
world of which they were totally ignorant is not nearly so real and 
serious as would be the abyss between man and man if we rigidly 
followed the order of Huxley’s famous definition of a liberal education. 
It begins with the body, moves to Nature and finally comes to the 
respecting of others as oneself. That order must be reversed to-day. 
The human values in science and art and literature must be brought 
within the reach of all pupils and education must be envisaged not in 
terms of liberal or useful studies, but as the search for the best that man 
can see in the best of men in all times and everywhere. 

Your. CXLI,—No. 841 I 











DRAMA 


CHILDISH NONSENSE AND SERIOUS 
PURPOSE 


By Allardyce Nicoll 


HE gigantic shadow of the coming Ibsen fell darkly upon those 

interested in the English theatre during the ’seventies. The very 
name of the Norwegian author, it is true, was as yet utterly unknown save 
to one or two Englishmen at that time: indeed, the series of realistic 
plays by which he was to make his international reputation still remained 
unwritten. Before 1870 he had moved from The Pretenders (1864), 
through Peer Gynt (1867), to the transitional League of Youth (1869) : not 
until 1877 did Pillars of Society see the light, and the epoch-making Doll’s 
House did not come until 1879. Despite this, the presence of something 
great and powerful in the years to come was potently felt: the air was 
heavy with expectancy: and the tone of much critical writing on dra- 
matic themes exhibits a curious anxiety lest the English stage should 
fail to prove itself equal to the requirements of the morrow. 

It is characteristic that the first volume of the important stage maga- 
zine called The Theatre (1878) should open with an essay on ‘ Our Stage: 
Its Present and Its Probable Future,’ and that the following pages should 
be filled with apprehensive or confident pronouncements concerning the 
existing state of the drama. Some men, such as Edmund Gosse and Dion 
Boucicault, looked on the London stage with gloomy and pessimistic 
eyes: others sought to find arguments by which they might prove—to 
their own satisfaction if not to that of others—that the playhouses had 
within them at least the potentiality of strength. In these arguments 
one thing is of particular note: rarely has there been a period when 
dramatic critics expressed so much concern regarding the opinions of 
posterity. In earlier times success or failure had been applauded or 
deplored for their immediate effects: now, those who wrote on the 
drama cast their eyes ahead and wondered whether, in the light of after- 
events, the stage of their years would be deemed worthy of the demands 
made upon it. ‘Is the English drama sinking to decay ?’ and ‘ What 
will the twentieth century think ? ’ are the two cardinal questions which, 
whether directly expressed or not, haunted the minds of contemporaries. 

While these questions were undoubtedly animated by a wholly 
irrational intuition of things to come, these men of the ’seventies could 
look abroad and see, already existent, concrete examples of accomplish- 
ment: they could also see in these concrete examples evidence of the 
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cleavage in dramatic style that to our eyes renders those transitional 
years of such paramount interest. At the very beginning of the romantic 
movement a strange dichotomy was apparent. When Wordsworth and 
Coleridge, in preparing the contents of their Lyrical Ballads, drew a dis- 
tinction between matter of wonder to be made familiar by the exercise 
of art and familiar matter to be invested with the element of wonder 
they explicitly acknowledged the presence of two styles within their own 
romantic framework. In dramatic form the first style found early expres- 
sion in Goethe’s ‘ gothic’ Gétz von Berlichingen, the second in the same 
author’s Sze/Ja. The dichotomy, however, was still more complicated 
by other paradoxes. To this simple cleavage were added two others. 
Romantic idealism oscillated constantly between frenzied liberalism and 
equally frenzied nationalism ; its artistic orientation tended to move 
from an extreme of subjective fantasy to the diametrically opposed 
extreme of extrinsic objectivity. 

During the earlier part of the century these dichotomies were not vital 
issues in the realm of the theatre, but by the ’seventies their clashing had 
become matter of prime import. When Wagner presented The Ring of 
the Niebelung at the first Bayreuth Festival in 1876, and accompanied his 
operas with volumes of philosophical disquisition, his clamorous drums 
and trumpets, and his no less strident words, left no doubt that he had 
carried the fantastic power of romanticism to its uttermost limits, that he 
had hammered its idealism into a harshly nationalistic mould, that he was 
intent upon making a mystery of the obvious and of barbarism a religion. 
Spectators, sitting hushed in a darkened auditorium and looking across 
the composer-philosopher’s ‘ mystic gulf’ upon the brilliantly illumi- 
nated sanctuary of his heathen temple, saw the picture-frame stage, 
which had grown up almost unnoticed in their midst, suddenly trans- 
mogrified into an occult arcanum. 

At the same time as Wagner was thus pushing romantic fantasy to 
its extreme and using it for nationalistic ends, others were no less intent 
upon banishing the fantasy and upon extending liberal concepts. With 
Scribe a new technique was invented suited for the modern theatre and, 
although he used this technique almost entirely in the production of 
pieces that had no object beyond immediate commercial success, some of 
those who came after him found his lessons of service in the composition 
of realistic plays of social purpose. Augier thus made the drama sub- 
servient to morality, sometimes with agreeable humour as in Le gendre de 
M. Poirier (1854), sometimes more seriously as in Les Fourchambault 
(1878), while Dumas fi/s fed the Parisian playhouses with a long series of 
dramas, realistic in concept and amply supplied with ideas, from the 
extraordinarily popular Dame aux camilias (1848), through Le demi-monde 
(1855) and Le fils naturel (1858), to Monsieur Alphonse (1873). Both 
writers were heavily indebted to their popular predecessor, the purveyor 
of comédies-vaudevilles. 

In following Scribe, Augier and Dumas fi/s were adapting the formula 
of the ‘ well-made play ’ to their own realistic requirements, but already 
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in the ’seventies, other men, more rigorous in their demands, were 
dreaming of an objectivity of approach utterly diverse in character. In 
1867 Zola had published his novel Thérése Raguin, and six years later he 
brought his dismal story forward as a play. The preface written on this 
occasion fully revealed his conscious purpose. ‘ Naturalism,’ he declared, 
‘is already stammering its first accents on thé stage. . . . The drama 
will either die, or become modern and realistic.’ For himself, he set out 
in this drama to present a simple room, ‘ dark and damp,’ peopled not 
only with his chief characters but also with ‘ supernumerary fools, un- 
necessary from the point of view of strict technique,’ in order to depict 
‘the drab life of every day.’ Here the ‘ slice of life’ concept was tren- 
chantly set forth, and what for Wagner had been a mystic gulf became 
for Zola simply a non-existent fourth wall. 

Nothing so extreme—or, let it be said, so powerful—was to be found 
in contemporary London theatres. There, romanticism boiled down to 
the easily assimilated thrills of The Lady of Lyons, while realism had 
little more to offer than Tom Robertson’s ‘ milk-and-water,’ ‘ teacup- 
and-saucer ’ social comedy, and even in the ’seventies his productions of 
the preceding decade (Society, Caste, Play, School) were being recognised 
as mild affairs, old-fashioned alike in sentiment and in method. With 
almost pathetic eagerness some of the dramatists made attempts to 
produce plays of more ambitious scope, apt to win them lasting fame, 
and many critics anxiously sought to grasp at anything, no matter how 
unworthy, that might indicate the vitality of the English stage. During 
those years, when the great bulk of the theatrical fare was being turned 
out by the Burnands and the Blanchards, the Byrons, the Broughs and the 
a Becketts, Tom Taylor’s historical pieces such as The White Cockade and 
Lady Claucarty were thus eyed with hopeful vision ; the dramas of W. G. 
Wills and of Palgrave Simpson were scrutinised for evidence of true 
virtue ; Tennyson was hailed for his endeavour, in Queen Mary, Harold 
and The Falcon, to reintroduce the poetic drama to the English stage. 

In their innermost hearts, however, men were forced, whatever they 
might say, to confess that such things in this kind as were being pro- 
duced in England lacked the qualities of greatness. Some turned to 
condemn the audience of the time: others complained that, if English 
playwrights were prepared to soil their hands with the theme of adultery, 
they could write dramas quite as worthy as the French. Yet reading 
between the lines is easy : when a season of French plays was given at 
the Princess’s in 1870, envy at what these continental actors had to offer 
amply shows itself in critical comment, and even more pronounced envy 
appears in the notices given on the occasion of the first visit to London, 
in 1879, of the actors of the Comédie Frangaise. 

With justification, defenders of the London theatrical realm could 
point proudly to the achievements of Irving, who in 1878 became lessee 
and manager of the Lyceum, inaugurating there a notable series of 
revivals. Those critics were unquestionably right in boasting that 
what could be accomplished in Paris only through an organisation 
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supported by the State was in England launched successfully, and 
successfully carried on, by a single outstanding actor. Here, there can 
be no quarrel with contemporary assessments. The quarrel arises when 
the critics of the ’seventies strove, sincerely or with forced effort, to 
magnify the achievements of ‘ Two Roses’ Albery into a greatness in 
which they were wholly lacking. In their anxiety to find in the English 
tongue some plays deserving to be put alongside the continental dramas, 
the critics not only exalted mediocrity into magnificence, they also failed 
to sense any potential qualities in the earliest works of two writers, 
Pinero and Jones, later to win at least temporary fame, and they likewise 
failed to discern what were in fact the true virtues of their decade. 

They did not see that these years were effecting a revolution not by 
means of concrete productions, but through the voicing of issues hitherto 
almost wholly ignored. The first step in any creative development 
must take the form of awareness of the problems to be solved, and it is 
precisely such awareness that gives to the ’seventies their first distinction. 
Change was in the air, and the causes of change were being analysed. 
Through the increasing numbers of persons who wished to, and who 
did, attend the playhouses came a reassessment of the theatre as a social 
force: the Church Congress on Drama and the establishment of the 
Church and Stage Guild were signs of the times. In so far as theatrical 
opportunities were concerned, there was a growing recognition of the 
altered circumstances wrought by the managerial system and by the 
transformation of the provincial playhouses : hence came new demands 
for the setting up of a Dramatic College and for the creation of a National 
Theatre. In contemporary periodicals article after article appeared on 
such subjects, nearly all couched in terms which might have seemed 
strange, if not incomprehensible, had they been penned a dozen or twenty 
years earlier. Perhaps as symbolic as anything at this time was the 
courageous effort to found a Shakespeare Festival Theatre at Stratford. 
In the eighteenth century Garrick’s well-meant but somewhat ludicrous 
‘ Jubilee’ was intended as no more than a bravura gesture: when 
Barry Sullivan gave his services at the Stratford festival of April, 1879, 
he was contributing towards something designed to be a permanent 
institution. If England did not have a state theatre or playwrights capable 
of vying in their own styles with Augier and Dumas, at least she could 
plume herself on the possession of Shakespeare, and the ’seventies were 
eagerly grasping the opportunity offered to them. 

Without all this self-examination and expression of aspiration the 
development of the stage during the last two decades of the century could 
not have been, and, if only those seriously interested in the drama might 
have been granted the power of divination, they could more easily have 
prided themselves upon their exploratory foragings into new territory 
than upon the pedestrian journeyings of Albery. 

They could, too, have recognised more clearly the worth of certain 
concrete dramatic developments which, although far off from the styles 
of Wagner and Zola, were to remain their sole relics of vital creation 











produced during these ten years. In 1878 Frank Marshall, after praising 
the ‘ literary’ quality of Albery’s and of Wills’ plays, turned to lash 
contemporary audiences for the welcome they gave to the farcical scenes 
of Trial by Jury and to the ‘childish nonsense’ of H.M.S. Pinafore. 
Maybe neither of these productions is among the greatest of Gilbert’s 
works, but, when we consider that the decade opened with the fantastic 
Palace of Truth and that from this and other ‘ fairy-plays ’ Gilbert moved 
to association with Sullivan in the creation of that peculiar form of comic 
opera which has continued to give delight from its own times down to 
the present, we realise that contemporary critics who sought to praise 
’Twixt Axe and Crown or Man Proposes while neglecting to give honest 
praise to these musical pieces were truly failing to recognise the real 
power of their time. 

What, above all, they did not realise was that throughout this age 
of romanticism there persisted, in addition to the flamboyant and often 
frenzied ‘ gothicism ’ and the trend towards naturalism, a third element 
no less potent, though generally neglected and often despised. Even 
now, perhaps, we do not give sufficient weight to that ‘ fairy ’ sentiment 
which courses through the nineteenth century from the earliest romanti- 
cism of Blake to the latest romanticism of Yeats. In the theatre it played 
a powerful, and a wholesome, rdle. During the first decades of the 
century Vienna saw the popular Zauberpossen transformed into delicate 
works of art in the hands of Raimund: so popular were such plays in 
the Parisian theatres that they established for themselves a definite genre— 
the féerie: in Engiand the style was adopted and exploited by Planché 
and many of its basic elements were incorporated into the innumerable 
‘ burlesques ’ and ‘ extravaganzas ’ and ‘ reviews’ with which the stages 
were so copiously fed from 1830 to 1870. 

Gilbert’s genius was fed from this fount. Many of his early produc- 
tions were specifically ‘ fairy plays ’ and their atmosphere was transferred 
alike into ironic comedies of the type of Engaged and into the later Savoy 
operas. Characteristic of the form is a kind of topsyturvyness. The 
fantastic world of the fairies is set in contrast with the real: what might 
be is placed in juxtaposition with what is. In this contrast part of the 
spirit of the time was being expressed. Outwardly the Victorian period 
was one of increasing comfort, self-satisfied materialism, cautiously 
devised convention, freedom slowly broadening down from precedent 
to precedent: underneath, doubts—sometimes only half-formulated— 
sent disturbing currents below the placid exterior and uncertainties 
rendered uneasy the most confident of optimistic philosophies. 

Through the ‘ fairy-play’ these doubts and uncertainties were being 
brought, albeit with laughter, to the surface: popular audiences found 
here both a release from that ‘ drab reality ’ which Zola so harshly wished 
to make the only offering of the stage and a delightful manifestation of 
their own uneasiness. The quality that has given Gilbert his pre- 
eminence is his power of presenting seriousness of purpose with the mask 
of absurdity : his philosophic purpose may not be profound, yet there is 
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more depth to his irony than there is to the sentimental conceptions of 
most of his more solemn English, and even continental, companions. 

The measure of Gilbert’s contribution to the stage, thus fully formu- 
lated in the ’seventies, is to be realised when we consider the influence 
of the Savoy operas in later years. Without too great difficulty one may 
discern the typical method of the ‘ fairy-play’ transformed into the 
delicious inconsequentialities of The Importance of Being Earnest; nor is 
it much more difficult to recognise in some of Shaw’s conceptions the 
application of the principle of topsyturvyness to other requirements. 

We need not assume, of course, that the influence was conscious ; 
what we may accept is the fact that through the extravaganza and its 
associated forms—perhaps the most characteristic production of the 
’seventies, although by no means wholly restricted to those years— 
laughter and the spirit of the ironic concept were being kept alive in the 
English theatre at a time when Wagner’s monumental solemnity and 
Zola’s concentration on drabness were striving to make life over-serious 
and over-solemn. For the delight of millions Bernard Shaw has ever 
allowed his ideas to bubble with wit : his Ibsenism is flavoured with not 
a trifle of the ingredients with which Gilbert in the ’seventies regaled his 
popular audiences. 

‘ Childish nonsense,’ after all, is not without its virtues. 














MUSIC 


MUSICAL HISTORY IN THE MAKING 
By Ralph Hill 


ITH the death of Purcell in 1695 a great musical tradition 

that had flourished in England for about 200 years came to an end. 
Of course English composers continued bravely to exist, but they were 
of a much weaker calibre than their predecessors. With the death of 
Dr. Arne in 1779, even these shadows of the really great ceased to exist, 
and a century of utter darkness earned England the description of ‘ the 
land without music.’ 

Nevertheless this was a somewhat ambiguous description. England 
was far from being a land without music. There was plenty of music, but 
it did not happen to be English. From the time that Handel settled here 
and Italian opera became firmly established in London the craze for 
foreign music and musicians dominated everything. First Handel, then 
Mendelssohn ; the two greatest influences in English music during the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The curious thing is that as the 
English people became more and more independent and aggressively 
nationalistic in politics and trade so they became musically more and 
more dependent on and the abject slave of the foreigner, notably of the 
German and the Italian. 

I will not say that this foreign domination was the prime cause of 
the decline of English music, but it certainly provided ideal conditions for 
the final coup de grdéce. The real cause: was simple: there was no master 
musical mind born in England between the death of Purcell and the birth 
of Elgar (1695-1857). I maintain that genius cannot be stifled ; in fact 
it often thrives on adverse conditions. Long periods of great artistic 
activity in one nation coinciding with utter stagnation in another is a 
fairly common phenomenon in the history of art. You have, for instance, 
the unrivalled and unbroken period of Italian painting during the Renais- 
sance and the equally unrivalled and unbroken period of German music 
from Bach to Strauss (1750-1910). 

The lowest depths of degradation in English music were reached 
by the second half of the nineteenth century. Indeed, the nineteenth 
century generally encompassed some of the most sordid decades in 
English history since the Dark Ages. And many of our most pressing 
troubles to-day are the fungi, which our grandfathers and great-grand- 
fathers allowed to take root, fatten, and spread. It is useless to point 
with satisfaction to Wordsworth, Browning, Carlyle, Macaulay, Meredith, 
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Dickens, Rossetti, Huxley, Faraday, Darwin, Spencer, and a dozen or 
more distinguished names and then draw the comforting conclusion 
that all was really well with the nineteenth century. Citation of these 
names proves nothing if not the fact that literature can thrive in a wilder- 
ness ; while science and philosophy are never more alert and inventive 
than when reacting to the opposition of cant, superstition, and hypo- 
crisy. What we must realise is that the true measure of any given period 
is not the number of great men that were produced, but the number of 
enlightened and cultured people who understood and appreciated what 
these great men had to say. 

Up to recent times culture and enlightenment were virtually a closed 
shop to any class outside the ruling class. Furthermore, the aristocratic 
ruling class up to the Industrial Revolution was reasonably, if not well, 
cultured ; while the merchant ruling class of the nineteenth century was 
as uncultured and lacking in taste as it was fantastically wealthy. Vic- 
torian architecture and the lighter styles of literature and music designed 
for the amusement of polite society are worthy testimony of the truth 
of this statement. If further evidence is needed one merely turns to the 
Church for confirmation. With the growth of the power of Methodism, 
not to say other Non-conformist doctrines designed for popular con- 
sumption, so the practice of the arts in the Church, notably architecture 
and music, sank to deplorably low standards. 

In fact it was only in church and vaudeville music that English com- 
posers were allowed to express themselves without fear of foreign 
competition. The cult of foreign music and musicians existed largely 
among the upper classes in what may be called ‘art music.’ Look 
where you will—in the programmes of the Three Choirs’ Festivals, the 
Leeds Festival, the Royal Philharmonic Society, or in the programmes 
of the more popular orchestral concerts given at the Crystal Palace and 
Alexandra Palace—you will find precious little music by British com- 
posers. With the exception of a handful of great British singers our 
smug, self-satisfied upper middle class families, which largely formed the 
audiences of that time, fawned at the feet of the foreign artist with 
nauseating ignominy. 

The Leeds Festival, which was given triennially, was one of the most 
important in the country. Its programmes were mainly devoted to the 
German classics headed by Handel and Mendelssohn. There was, 
however, a fair sprinkling of Italian and French overtures and operatic 
arias. English music, chiefly in the form of oratorios and songs written 
in the great tradition of the worshipful masters Handel and Mendelssohn, 
received a modicum of encouragement. For example, at the ‘ People’s 
Festival Concert,’ in 1877, Cecil Tovey sang W. Austin’s new song 
On Guard, Mrs. Mudie Bolingbroke sang Sullivan’s The Lost Chord (with 
organ obbligato by Dr. Spark), Mr. Santley sang Sullivan’s Thou’rt passing 
hence, my brother, Mdme. Patey sang T. Anderton’s new song What is 
tomorrow ? Mdme. Sinico sang Crouch’s Kathleen Mavourneen, Mr. Shake- 
speare sang Braham’s The Death of Nelson, and Mdme. Edith Wynne sang 
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She Wore a Wreath of Roses. In the main part of the Festival, how- 
ever, English music on the grand scale was duly honoured by the first 
performance of Sir George Macfarren’s oratorio Joseph and W. Austin’s 
cantata Fire King. Macfarren was one of the most influential musicians 
in Britain (Principal of the Royal Academy of Music and Professor of 
Music at Cambridge); his oratorio was generally acclaimed as a ‘ master- 
piece.’ Austin was a local Yorkshire composer ; his cantata was gener- 
ally condemned as being a failure and certainly not ‘up to Festival 
rank.’ 

London, of course, was the only real centre of music. In the same 
year the Philharmonic Society, which pursued a very high artistic policy 
in its programmes, offered the first performance in England of Brahms’s 
Symphony No. 1 in C minor and Grieg’s Piano Concerto. Alongside 
these masterpieces and others from the classical repertoire British music 
was represented by an ‘ orchestral scena’ by J. F. Barnett, Sterndale 
Bennett’s Overture Parisina, Macfarren’s Violin Concerto, and Edourd 
Silas’s ‘ MS. Symphony in C.’ 

Mr. Silas, by the way, had been elected the previous year an associate 
of the Society, and in his letter acknowledging the honour he said that 
he did not mind that, but what he really wanted was to have a symphony 
performed! Indeed, his wish was graciously granted, and one assumes 
that the symphony remained in ms. after its first and only performance. 

English vocal art was represented during that season by F. Clay’s 
I’M] Sing Thee Songs of Araby, sang for the first time by Edward Lloyd and 
Augustus Mann’s Little Birdie, sung by Mdme. Patey. 

Wherever you turn you will find the same sorry, moribund state of 
British music. But it was not to continue for much longer. Little did 
anyone realise that in 1877 twelve people had come into existence who 
were to change the face of English music—the eldest was already thirty 
years of age (Alexander Mackenzie), the youngest two (Coleridge- 
Taylor). The others were Parry (29), Stanford (25), Elgar (20), Ethel 
Smyth (19), William Wallace (17), Delius (15), Edward German (15); 
Bantock (9), Vaughan Williams (5), and Holst (3). The next five years 
saw the births of Holbrooke, Quilter, Frank Bridge, Scott, Ireland, 
and Bax. 

In the year 1890 the names of Mackenzie, Parry, and Stanford were 
beginning to be known both as composers and as academics. George 
Bernard Shaw seems to have sensed the stirring of the new spring in 
English music, for in The World he wrote the following interesting and 
prophetic words : 





‘You cannot be too intensely insular on the art question in England. If 
England wants music to reach her own high standard, she must make it for 
herself. The adolescent enthusiasm, the revolutionary ardors, the belated 
romanticism of Slav and Czech can produce nothing for England except toys 
for young people. Wagner himself is, on some points, too sentimental for 
us: we must have an English Wagner: perhaps he is starving somewhere 
whilst I write. If we would only give a chance to every potential Wagner 
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among our millions—that is, secure him adequate schooling and adequate 
gtub—we should have an actual one in two generations at latest.’ 


Shaw goes on to say that we cannot count on another Purcell ; 


‘ but in my opinion England’s turn in art is coming, especially since there is 
a growing disposition among us to carry our social aims further than providing 
every middle-class dog with his own manger as soon as he is able to pay 
for it.’ 


The beginning of the twentieth century saw a revival of creative 
activity that for quantity and quality has within fifty years placed England 
in the front rank as a musical nation. This renaissance was nurtured 
by two powerful influences—the influence of Parry and Stanford and the 
influence of the Folk-Song revival or movement. 

Both Parry and Stanford wrote a considerable quantity of music, a 
fair proportion of which was outstanding in quality. But neither musi- 
cian was big enough to influence the styles of his pupils and so to create 
a definite school of composition. However, as teachers at the Royal 
College of Music and at Oxford and Cambridge their scholarship, 
artistic integrity, and progressive ideas were sources of inspiration to 
the many gifted young students who passed through their hands. Thus 
when these students were launched on their careers they possessed a 
sound technical equipment and a healthy and intelligent interest in the 
innovations of contemporary European composers. 

That was one side of the picture. The other was less estimable. 
Parry and Stanford, particularly Parry, could never forget that they were 
English gentlemen and therefore they created a white-gloved tradition 
of snobbishness that still exists to-day in our academic circles. It was 
due to this that Elgar received so little support in his earlier days. Elgar, 
to be sure, had committed the unforgivable sin of becoming a great 
composer without the necessary academic background. The son of a 
Worcester music dealer and church organist, Elgar was practically self- 
taught. Finally, he became acknowledged, first in Germany and later 
in England, as a master with a distinctive and commanding individuality. 
It must have been a bitter pill for Parry and company to swallow when 
Elgar, by force of public opinion, was given the foremost place among 
English composers. 

Incidentally it is curious that Elgar and Delius, two of the greatest 
composers England has produced, worked independently and remained 
outside the main-stream of the renaissance. 

The Folk-Song movement which started at the turn of the century 
was due largely to the researches of Cecil Sharp and Barclay Squire. 
The idea of using folk-song to give national colour was anticipated by 
Stanford, but Vaughan Williams and Holst were the first English com- 
posers to use it as a basis of a real national idiom, in a similar way to 
what Grieg, Dvot4k, and the Russian composers had done. The 
re-discovery of the rich heritage of English folk-song came at the right 
moment when the influence of German music was still all-powerful. 
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Even those composers who were not actually caught up in the move- 
ment—Bax and Ireland, for example—were encouraged to break away 
from the German yoke and strike out on individual lines for themselves. 

Another important, but secondary influence, was the revival of interest 
in sixteenth-century English music, which had its effect on the style of 
Vaughan Williams, Peter Warlock, and others. The sum total of all 
these influences has created an enormous musical activity among a long 
line of very gifted, sometimes great, composers, from Elgar and Delius 
to Walton, Britten, and Rawsthorne. It is no exaggeration to say that 
to-day the English school of composers, which is already extraordinarily 
rich and varied in achievement, holds out more promise for the future 
than that of any other nation. It would not surprise me if the English 
musical renaissance held an unchallenged position for many decades to 
come. 
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BOOKS 
“AN EMINENT VICTORIAN ” 
By Norman Collins 


Forlorn Sunset. By Michael Sadleir. Constable. 12s. 6d. 
M®: MICHAEL SADLEIR is the complete man of letters. He is 


novelist, social historian, biographer, critic, essayist and biblio- 
phile. According to Who’s Who, he was born in 1888. But this, if I 
may so express myself, is simply confusing the issue. Judged on the 
internal evidence of his own writings the date is clearly somewhere 


nearer the eighteen-forties. In other words, Mr. Sadleir is scarcely of our 
time at all but is a contemporary of Dickens, Trollope and Gissing, Not 


only is he interested in what interested them but, as I see the author of 
Forlorn Sunset (which is the most recent of Mr. Sadleir’s nine published 
works), he is someone who came to maturity round about 1885, the 
year in which Mr. W. H. Stead launched his terrible thunderbolt, The 
Maiden Tribute of Modern Babylon. The date 1947 on the reverse of the 
title-page of Forlorn Sunset is therefore no more than another false clue. 
Either the book was written in the ’eighties or it could simply never 
have been written at all. In fact, reincarnation is the only plausible 
explanation of the whole mysterious affair of Mr. Sadleir. 

Assuming, however, that some readers may obstinately prefer to 
accept the theory of research as a substitute for experience, let it be said 
straightaway that in Forlorn Sunset it is Mr. Sadleir, social historian, at 
least as much as Mr. Sadleir, novelist, who is writing. One glance at the 
volume with its nightmare streetscape by Mr. John Piper for frontis- 
piece, its maps of Marylebone and South London, its reproductions of 
Victorian woodcuts, its author’s note (and postscript), its list of acknow- 
ledgments, its quotations from those writers who I will continue to call 
this author’s contemporaries, makes it plain that this is something very 
much more than a fairy-tale romance of vanished London. 

Indeed, at the mere mention of fairy-tale romance, I should forth- 
with make clear to all readers the manner of the book which Mr. 
Sadleir has written. Just as Mr. Shaw decided to divide his drama into 
Plays Pleasant and Plays Unpleasant so Mr. Sadleir has seen fit to segre- 
gate his own prose fiction. And make no mistake about the category 
into which Forlorn Sunset falls. The scene of the novel can perhaps best 
be set by quoting from those works which Mr. Sadleir himself quotes. 
The first is from Renton Nicholson’s Dombey and Daughter : 
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* Descend with me to the level of the Thames. We will penetrate the black 
labyrinths of sloth, of crime, of idleneess, of poverty. Stacks of wretched 
houses, the dwellings of the wicked, the unfortunate, the furtive, the blighted 
and the damned are huddled together in mean design, one unblushing hotbed 
of mental and physical decomposition. 

‘ These warrens are called back streets, and the back streets of the Waterloo 
Road are perhaps farther back in the world of morals and the Bill of Health 
than any other back streets in the suburbs of the metropolis. 

‘ Dirty, slipshod, improvident wives of improvident mechanics loiter and 
gossip in gin-shop doorways with females in figured finery whose occupation 
is betokened by evidence of stale carmine and a shameless arrangement of 
dress.’ 


The date of that is round about 1850. Then, again, there is an extract 
from the Pal] Mall Gazette of July 4th, 1885: 


‘The story of an actual pilgrimage into a real hell is not pleasant reading, 
and is not meant to be.’ 


And finally there is Mr. Sadleir’s own exposition of his purpose : 


‘ Fanny by Gaslight was concerned with the amusements (predominantly 
vicious) of rich people in London during the seventies of last century. Forlorn 
Sunset is a story of the same period, but presents the evil folk who pandered 
to those amusements, and the miseries (and therefrom arising vices) of their 
poor and helpless victims. Inevitably it lacks the glamour of its predecessor, 
and the characters encountered are for the most part disreputable. These 
qualities may be regrettable; but they are inherent in the book’s theme if it 
is to be truthfully and consistently developed, and I believe the underworld 
of the time to have been very much as here portrayed.’ 


Nothing in fact could be plainer ; and the timid, the squeamish and 
the incurious cannot complain that they have not been warned. It 
remains, therefore, merely to be said that the subject of Forlorn Sunset 
is white slavery, and more particularly the traffic in little girls. Little 
is left unsaid, and there is a full attendant chorus of pimps, prostitutes, 
panders, fancy-men and lewd ladies. 

That is not to say, however, that the book is simply a treatise on 
organised vice in the ’sixties and ’seventies. It is a novel as well. And 
it is a remarkable tribute both to Mr. Sadleir and to the fact that the novel 
is the most flexible, adaptable and capacious literary form yet invented 
that he should have been able to achieve his double purpose. 

Now, any author who sets out to pursue the ordinary aims of a 
novelist (which are to create characters and then exhibit those characters 
against the changing background of event and circumstance) as well as 
follow the craft of historian (which is to chronicle fact and elucidate the 
past) inevitably finds himself up against a dual difficulty. Either, 
characterisation tends to kill the chronicle or documentation tends to 
destroy the legitimate delights of story-telling. It is in the solution of 
this classical problem that Mr. Sadleir is conspicuously successful. And 
here it is the manner of his writing that peculiarly assists him. As 
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befits an eminent Victorian he writes a staid, placid, dignified prose that 
might have come from the pages of The Warden. For example : 


“ She gently propelled the now weeping lady toward the drive gates and, 
once they were round the bend and out of sight of the lodge, bade her a brief 
farewell. She then quickly retraced her steps and hurried down the hill to 
Lashwater to carry out the melancholy commissions she had undertaken.’ 


And such precise, quiet, well-mannered writing is doubly invaluable to 
him in this novel. For, not only does it enable Mr. Sadleir to record the 
salacious without a trace of salacity but, when the action of Forlorn 
Sunset mounts to a tremendous climax in the last chapter, he is almost 
unconcernedly able to avoid the abyss side of the razor-edge that 
separates drama from melodrama. 

Consider that last chapter for a moment. Lottie Heape, ex-harlot 
and now avenging Fury, returns to break up the brothel into which she 
herself had been sold when a child. The brothel is still in a flourishing 
way of business with a rich assortment of infantile inmates. It is Lottie’s 
mission to open the barred doors and signal to the police who are waiting 
in the dusk outside. 

Now, most authors (including some good ones) when faced with 
such a chapter would roll up their sleeves, plunge the pen about in ink 
of the deepest Tyrian purple—and wreck the scene completely. Not so 
Mr. Sadleir. This is how, faithful to the age and to himself, he opens 
that dreadful and dramatic episode. 


‘Towards the end of March Mrs. Barnett broke down under the strain of 
years of over-work, and within a few days was seriously ill. The vicar was 
beside himself ; and the few helpers in the Parish—men and women, of whom 
Hetty was the youngest and most recent—were confronted with a sudden and 
alarming increase of toil and responsibility. It would have been impossible 
for Mervyn to have chosen a more welcome moment to arrive for his holiday- 
weeks of social work ; and almost overnight he was up to the eyes in duties 
of diverse kinds. No one had time to instruct him; he was given an assign- 
ment, and left to get such results as he could.’ 


But let no one imagine that this particular chapter, or even the 
book as a whole, is underwritten. On the contrary, as the reader 
will discover for himself Mr. Sadleir can both speak out and speak 
plainly. It is simply that as a story-teller he possesses the inestimable 
gift of knowing when to raise his voice and when to throw away his 
lines. 

To suggest, however, that For/orn Sunset is no more than the story of 
one debauched and unfortunate woman would be to misrepresent the 
novel by understating its scope. In point of fact, Mr. Sadleir invents 
with Balzacian profusion. Mr. Gladwin, the grinding pawnbroker, 
Mr. Slode, the brothel-keeper, Mr. Fleischman, the elderly and lecherous 
protector of Lottie, Mr. Bernstein, the indecent publisher . . . the list 
is as unending as it is unedifying. But there are the good angels, too : 
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the clergymen who were suddenly becoming aware of the grosser realities — 
of London, flower of cities all. 

Now for the final questioning. Is the book as a whole convincing ? 
Yes, utterly and horribly so. Is it well-written? The extracts already | 
quoted will have provided the answer. Will anyone be shocked by the | 
subject ? Possibly, though the object of the book is not the same as the | 
subject. Does the narrative proceed? Yes and, after a few sideways © 
rushes, it accelerates. And the characters ? Are they real flesh and blood ? 
Here I would say that they are the fictional counterparts of the creations | 
of Cruikshank, Hogarth and Daumier—deep-shadowed creatures that 
haunt life’s corners rather than inhabit the whole of it. And, as the whole 
scene is deep-shadowed, they darkly and perfectly belong. 








